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There’s lots of catalog display lines 
to be set via the mats for this slug- 
casting machine, at R. R. Donnelley 
& Sons, Chicago, 





M-P adhesive technology 
(volumes of it) 
to solve ’59’s 
biggest bindery bugahoos 
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MACHINABILITY 


CLEANABILITY 


Here is Morningstar-Paisley’s answer to what bindery 
people told us are 1959’s biggest bindery bugaboos: 
SETTING SPEEDS— M.-P adhesives set rapidly to main- 
tain production schedules. 

STABILITY—M-P adhesives will not body-up while 
running. 

ADJUSTABILITY—M-P bindery adhesives are easily 
adjustable to meet special conditions as they arise. 
FLEXIBILITY— When flexibility is required, M-P glues 
remain permanently flexible. 

DISPERSIBILITY—M-P glues are alkali dispersible to 
afford full waste paper utilization. 
VERSATILITY — M-P bindery adhesives are formulated 
to adhere a wide variety of materials. 


Offices in 28 principal cities 
from coast-to-coast. 
In Canada: Morningstar-Paisley 


of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


MACHINABILITY—M-P glues and pastes are clean 
running to provide high speed production with 
minimum down-time. 

CLEANABILITY—M-P adhesives are easily removable 
from machine parts. 


Morningstar-Paisley’s shirt-sleeve salesmen go into 
binderies, roll up their sleeves, and help solve these 
production problems every day. When you face your 
next adhesive problem, call in your local Morningstar- 
Paisley Technical Service Representative. 


MORNINGSTAR-PAISLEY, INc., 630 W. 5lst St., 
New York 19, N. Y. and 1770 Canalport Avenue, 
Chicago 16, Illinois. 


MORNINGSTAR-PAISLEY = 
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FOR BOOK FORMING AND PRESSING 


In the past, the book forming and pressing operation 
was a time-consuming, space-wasting, hand opera- 
tion. Smyth was the pioneer in converting this opera- 
tion into an efficient machine-handled step in the 
production line; and Smyth’s latest model, the #57 
Rotary Book Forming & Pressing Machine, has had 
outstanding success in use both in this country and 
abroad. It delivers books ready for inspection, jacket- 
ing and shipping in a matter of minutes after they 
leave the adjoining casing-in machine, 


It not only saves time and bindery space but produces 
stronger joints and more uniform, better looking 
books. Its operation includes automatic forming at 
the first station and intermittent heat and pressure 
applied to the joint area at seven stations. For more 
details send for a copy of our illustrated bulletin. 


E. C. FULLER Co. 


Ou by New York, 28 Reade Street * Chicago, 720 So. Dearborn Street 


SMYTH-HORNE LTD. 
London, England 
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MANUTACTURING CO. - BLOOMFIELD, CONN., U.S.A. 








AUTOMATIC CONVEYOR FEED 
SAVES HANDLING 


Using the Smyth conveyor-feeder mecha- 
nism, books may be automatically trans- 
ferred to the #57 from the adjoining 
#24 Casing-in Machine, eliminating any 
necessity of handling books between the 
machines. 








BOOK PRODUCTION, incorporating Bookbinding Magazine, is published the 10th of each month at 3110 Elm Avenue, Baltimore 11, Maryland. Address commu- 
nications to Executive Offices, 404 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. Re-entered as 2nd class matter November 20, 1950, at the Post Office in Baltimore, 


d., under act of Mar. 3, 1879. Vol. 69, No. 6. Subscription rate U.S.A.: ) a 
tral and South America: $4.50 per yr., Europe and North Africa: $5.00 per yr., Africa, Asia and Pacific Area: $6.00 per yr. 


$3.00 1 -yr., $5.00 2 yrs.; Canada and Mexico $4.00 1 yr., $7.50 2 yrs., W. Indies, Cen- 



























100% VIRGIN VINYL 
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Dielectric heat-seal—tear-seal and trimming operation, Mueller Art Cover & Binding Co., Cleveland, Ohio 











Resproid bookbinding material has a stable formu- ; 
lation and uniform gauge that means a permanent * lies flat . .. cuts clean 

° ° ® takes fine detail silk screen printing 
heat-seal and flawless applique tenr-soat. Muperience waeeteetianiaieiaes ies 
proves Resproid saves production time. . 
eliminates waste. 







GENERAL 


PLASTICS 


Tne General Tire 
& Ruober Company 


It will pay you to specify Resproid when you buy. It 
brings production costs down .. . sales up! 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY ~- BOLTA PRODUCTS DIVISION - LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Distributed by: Sommers Plastic Products Co., 330 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Telephone: ORegon 5-4422 
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BINDERS...pull the Big Switch with 
THERMATRON 









Automate — 
lsto eliminate — 
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Thermatron makes possible enormous 
savings in the production of leather-like 
book and looseleaf bindings of vinyl 
plastics. The finest of all electronic 
welding equipment does the big jobs 
faster, cleaner, more efficiently—and 
all in one easy operation. 


Thermatron—is the only manufacturer of 
Electronic Welding Equipment with National 
Sales, Service and Product Engineering. 
Call the office nearest you. 

Let our engineers help you with your 
particular welding operation. 


 THERMATRON 


C1BB 1959 
WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY « 214 West 39th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 






















SALES & SERVICE OFFICES AT: ATLANTA © BOSTON ¢ CHICAGO e DETROIT ¢ LOS ANGELES « NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA ¢ ST. LOUIS 
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WORLD NEWS 


Great Britain: Two new pieces of 
graphic arts equipment were unveiled 
in London recently. The first produc- 
tion models of a new paper feeder 
made by Autofeeds London Ltd. have 
been fitted to Miehle presses in two 
local plants. 

The feeder, which incorporates sev- 
eral design innovations, raised the pro- 
duction on a rebuilt, 31-year-old Miehle 
from 2400 iph to better than 3000 iph. 
The feeder can produce over 10,000 iph. 

To meet the need for a reliable meth- 
od of separating continuous forms at 
high speeds, a London firm has intro- 
duced a German automatic guillotine. 

In operation, the stack of processed 
forms is placed in a recess at the 
front, runs over the top and is de- 
posited on a hinged delivery table at 
the rear. The forms are fed through 
the machine by sprockets engaging 
with the sprocket holes in the margins 
of the forms. Before entering the 
guillotine, both margins can be trimmed 
off by means of separate trimming 
units whose position relative to the 
forms can be adjusted. The forms 
then pass between the blades of the 
cutter which separate the continuous 
strip into accurately predetermined 
lengths. 


Great Britain: Does TV help the de- 
mand for books? The vice-chairman of 
a Scottish publishing firm believes the 
medium, in the long run, will help 
sales. Lt. Col. I. G. Collins said that al- 
though “it may stop some children from 
reading, it does tend to create a genuine 
interest in certain types of books. And 
whenever TV produces a dramatized 
version of a classic, the sales of that 
title will go up.” 

His firm, Wm. Collins, Sons & Co., 
Ltd., Glasgow, sells roughly 22 million 
books annually throughout the world 
and had, at any time, about 15 million 
in stock. 

“It is very rarely worth publishing 
a book unless you can sell 4,000 to 
5,000 copies,” he said, “and that isn’t 
80 easy.” 


Great Britain: High-speed folding and 
an electrically-controlled delivery mech- 
anism, said to increase output, are 
features of the new Accrat folding ma- 
chine. The folder is claimed to be the 
only machine in the world to be fitted 
with an electric delivery device. 
Maximum sheet size on the machine 
is 23x36”, minimum, 6x6”. The output 
is 7,000 parallel folds an hour or 3,500 
parallel and cross folds an hour. Five 
folding positions are available. 





Graphic Arts Digest 


Great Britain: A new paper counting 
machine which the manufacturers say 
can count 1500 sheets per minute has 
been placed on the market. The ma- 
chine, a table model capable of count- 
ing labels and sheets from 2x3” to 
12x12” in quantities of 500 at one 
loading, can count 1500 sheets per min- 
ute or 500 sheets in 20 seconds. 


Great Britain: A transparent acetate 
film called “Clarifoil’” is being used 
by the Readers Digest for covering the 
deluxe edition of their condensed books, 
on the basis that they prefer to dis- 
play the high quality of their binding, 
rather than hide it under the conven- 
tional paper book jacket. 

Made by British Celanese Ltd., the 
material is said to stand up to fre- 
quent handling, and resists grease and 
moisture, while remaining transparent. 

Printing Press & Pub. News 


West Germany: First production models 
of the new Diatyp photo-composing 
machine, which is said to be suitable 
for all reproduction processes, are 
expected to be available shortly. 
Made by the H. Berthold Type- 
foundry in Berlin, the machine is said 
to offer production at about normal 
hand-composition speed, but which can 
satisfy special demands made on a 
photocomposition machine. 
Printing Press & Pub. News 


West Germany: The Fogra printing 
test machine, a recent development, will 
determine rapidly, and in terms of 
quantitative measurements, the inter- 
relationship between a particular ink 
and paper before either has been 
brought to the press. The measurements 
are applicable to both letterpress and 


offset. British Printer 


Russia: Pravda, the official newspaper 
of the Communist Party, will be printed 
on what is called the world’s largest 
rotogravure press. The massive ma- 
chine, built in Milan, Italy, is said to 
be capable of 150,000 newspapers per 
hour. The press contains 28 printing 
units. 


PROOFREADING MACHINE 

iS 100% ACCURATE 

Automation in proofreading has been 
in existence for at least five years and 
has met with considerable success in 
statistical work, according to Boston’s 
Financial Publishing Co. 

Through the use of punched tape and 
cards, a book of 888 pages was set and 
proofread several years ago and to 
date, no one has found a single error. 


The text contained 12 columns per 
page, 115 lines on each page, a total 
of almost ten million digits 
The machine operates by scanning 
two sets of punched cards at one time. 
If a pair do not agree, the machine 
stops and a red light comes on. Fre- 
quently, the machine was left running 
unattended during the night. When a 
mistake was found, the correction was 
made in the typewritten copy. 
N.E. Printer & Litho. 


O-FOIL PROCESS SIMPLIFIES 

OFFSET PLATEMAKING 

The Van de Grinten océ-process known 
as O-Foil is a new Dutch system for 
eliminating chemicals and photography 
in the preparation of offset plates. At 
present, application is for small offset 
only, although it is feasible that a 
similar method will lend itself to 
larger size plates, provided suitable 
equipment becomes available. 

O-Foil is a process for same-size re- 
production of a quantity of black and 
white printed, drawn, or typewritten 
copy originals. At this time it uses 
paper plates and is an extension of 
the Azoflex diazo document-copying 
process. The paper plate is prepared 
by means of the Azoflex printer and 
transfer foil machine and a small oven. 


London Litho-Printer 


CANADIAN PRINTER COMPETES 

FOR U.S. BUSINESS 

A young Montreal printing firm, Hotel 
Printing Co., has stepped firmly into 
the business of producing a complete 
line of hotel and restaurant forms in- 
cluding many specialty items that the 
company claims are ahead of U.S. ma- 
terial. 

In addition, Hotel Printing reports 
that its quantity production will enable 
it to sell at lower prices in Canada 
than competing U.S. imports after their 


delivery at duty-paid cost. 
Canadian Printer 


CUTTER REMOVES DAMAGED PAPER 


A device for cutting off ragged or 
damaged portions of a roll of paper as 
the web feeds into the press has been 
invented Guthrie, of 
Lufkin, Texas. 

The cutter attaches to the press and 
can be adjusted to cut the roll at 
any point. The knife is mounted on a 
ball-bearing to allow it to rise and 
fall rhythmically as the roll turns. By 
mounting a cutter on each side of the 
press, the pressman can utilize any 
portion of the roll, cutting off both ends 
if necessary. The cutter is said to be 
able to save rolls damaged in shipment, 


or damaged by water or fire. 
Southern Ptr. and Litho 
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The new sample book 
of the modern binding 



































MAST 


A LINSON PRODUCT WITH 5) ESSENTIAL QUALITIES FOR THE STRONG, 
LONG-LASTING BINDING 


on Write for New York stock sample book to 


< Exclusive Distributors 


LINSON PRODUCTS DIVISION P.C.U.S. 
INTERNATIONAL BUILDING 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. ° Circle 7-1637 
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WHO REQUIRE 


THE FINEST 





Insist on 


GENERAL ) 


STROGQ 


24 Karat Gold Leaf 





GENERAL ROLL LEAR 
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Genuine and Imitation Gold and Silver, Pigment and Metallic Colors 
85-03 57th Ave. Elmhurst, L. |., N. Y. HAvermeyer 9-6123 
BOSTON «¢ CHICAGO © LOS ANGELES 
In Canada. ... 8B. G S$. H. Thompson G Company, Ltd., Montreal-Toronto 
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Less stopped fime and more running time 


U.S.A. 


FRANCE 





using 


pre-imposed, accurate, flexible plates 





Our presses are now being made to use the 


new light-sensitive plastic plates 


Perfector and Folder customers include 


W. F. Hall Printing Co. CANADA 


Colonial Press Inc. 

Doubleday & Co. Inc. 

Western Printing and Lithographing Co. 
The Riverside Press. 


Librairie Hachette (Brodard and Taupin). GREAT BRITAIN 


ENQUIRIES TO 





Ronalds-Federated Ltd. 
Universal Printers Ltd. 
Murray Printing and Gravure Ltd. 


Hazell, Watson & Viney Ltd. 
Amalgamated Press Ltd. 


STRACHAN & HENSHAW LID. 


WHITEHALL e BRISTOL 5 e ENGLAND e PHONE 51571 
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FOR BOOK 
PRINTING PLATES 





Plastic and Rubber Piatemaking Materials 


Sharp-eyed technicians study and test every batch of Williamson 
Platemaking Materials for imperfections that might only be 
detected on the press itself! Probing, measuring, and weigh- 
ing, actually producing plates—to guarantee top quality! 
These quality controls reject costly defects and insure 

the finest platemaking materials. 


This batch testing and proving eliminates faulty 
materials before you buy. That’s why Williamson 
materials produce better plates, save time, and 
result in all ’round improved performance and 
lower costs. 





Whatever your platemaking needs: Matrix 
Sheets, Electrotype Molding Sheets, Plastic 
Plate Materials and Powders, Embossing 
Counter Sheets, Rubber Plate Compounds, 

and Auxiliary Materials— Williamson 


supplies the finest available anywhere. 


See us at Booth 177, Graphic Arts Exposition, 
New York Coliseum, September 6-12, 1959. 


Sales and Service from Coast to Coast and Canada — Bryan, Ohio, e Atlanta, Ga. @ San Mateo, Calif. e Grimsby, Ont., Canada 
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Major British Writers 
Enlarged Edition 

In Two Volumes 

i Under the General Editorship of 

G. B. Harrison, University of Michigan 





A fine example of handsome, 


Twenty-two masters of English literature are ably 
represented in Harcourt, Brace and Company’s 2- 
volume work entitled MAJOR BRITISH WRITERS. 
Edited by scholars pre-eminent in their field, this inten- 
sive survey presents substantial portions from the lit- 
erary achievements of England’s great men of letters. 















durable 





When it came to selecting an attractive, durable 
binding for this college textbook edition, Mr. Meyer 
Miller, designer, chose Interlaken’s ARCO No. 1 Spe- 
cial Red Dyed Vellum. The book is printed and bound 
at Quinn & Boden. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS 


Fiskeville, 


Rhode Island 
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Leading 







publishers and 









book manufacturers 


ction bottlenecks 


with Crown Paperboard. From carefully screened 


eliminate 






raw materials to final delivery in our trailer trucks, 







Crown’s unerring controls guarantee rigid, high quality cover 


board of uniform thickness manufactured to each customer's specifications. 






In addition, Crown offers accurate square cut slitting and ‘or 






grooving at a nominal cost. It’s these customized methods 






and service that eliminate production headaches. 






For cover board that bonds smoothly 






at high speed, call Crown. 







Check your casemaking 


casualties. 
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Paperboard Co., Inc. 
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Delaware Avenue and Tasker Street 


Philadelphia 48, Penna. 
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Phone: DEwey 4-1700 
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NOW! 


for the 
broadest 
range of 
eye-appealing 


colors in 
BOOKCLOTH ! 
...see new 
competitively 
priced ...... d 


makers of 


KERATOL 


PYROXYLIN COATED 
BOOKBINDING FABRIC 


TOLEX 


VINYL COATED 
BOOKBINDING FABRIC 


TEXTILOID 


PYROXYLIN COATED BOOKBINDING PAPERS— 
(Latex saturated or impregnated) 








GEN ER AL World’s largest 


manufacturer of quality 
PLASTICS 


The General Tire and fabric 
& Rubber Company 


vinyl sheeting film 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY - TEXTILEATHEDIV 


12 BOOK PRODUCTION 





. . . a laboratory-perfected, field-tested, pyroxylin impregnated 
bookcloth of rigidly controlled quality and exceptional beauty. 


cloth 


Keracloth is available immediately in both linen 
and vellum from initial stocks of 80 items in Group 
C—manufactured to conform to Commercial 
Standard CS 57-40 issued by the United States 
Department of Commerce. Group C stocks are in 
50 yard rolls, 42” wide. Keracloth in Group B, | 
Group C-1, Group D Buckram, and Group F 
Buckram, all in full color lines and in both linen 
and vellum finishes will be available from stock 
in the near future. All qualities and finishes 

are available in special widths in any color 

on special production order. 


For samples, price lists and complete information, con- 
tact our sales office nearest you or fill in the coupon: 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
TEXTILEATHER DIVISION * TOLEDO 3, OHIO 


Please rush me samples and prices of new Keracloth 





Name 





Address 





Civ 


‘THEPIVISION » TOLEDO 3, OHIO 


N JUNE, 1959 

















“The greater part of our knowledge 
and beliefs has been communicated 
to us by other people...” 

Albert Einstein, 1934 
In this day of ever-expanding knowledge, 
Oxford Papers are available in increasing 
quantity and quality to publishers who 
elect to preserve and communicate this 
knowledge via the printed page. 


OxFORD PAPER COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Sales Offices in NEW YORK * CHICAGO * BOSTON 


PRINTING PAPERS FOR BOOKS, 


VALUABLE WORKING TOOL 


A limited edition of the Oxford Book 
Publishers’ Guide, a manual on the se- 
lection of paper and the design and pro- 
duction of bound books, is available to 
production men, designers and interested 
persons in the book industry. For your 
complimentary copy, just drop us a line 
on your company letterhead. 
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Basis for bombs...and books, too 
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MAGAZINES, COMMERCIAL PRINTING, BUSINESS FORMS AND PACKAG 
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Papers 


FOR TECHNICAL BOOKS 
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The benefits Cottrell sheet-fed rotary letterpress now offers can have an important bearing 
on your expansion, conversion from flat-bed, or modernization plans. 


Listed above are only a few of the new advantages that make Cottrell sheet-feds 
a factor for more production, lower unit cost, faster delivery. 


INTERESTED? Let us arrange a demonstration. On your kind of jobs. Drop us a line or 
call your local Harris-Seybold office for complete details. 





ZION HARRIS-SEYBOLD COMPANY 


INTERTYPE A Division of Harris-Intertype Corporation 


piimoan 4510 East 71st Street, Cleveland 5, Ohio 
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without jamming 


Prentiss makes sure your stitching wire is free 
from the imperfections that often jam bindery 
equipment. Methodically drawn to exact size, 
and then tinned, Prentiss wire enjoys over-all pro- 
tection—added lubricity that speeds binding and 
cuts downtime. 
jie For round or flat bookbinders’ wire, wound on 
i / spools or on convenient coils, pick Prentiss. Our 
long experience is matched by our ability to deliver 
large or small orders on time. Prentiss stitching 
/ wire is available in steel, tinned or liquor-finished, 
wus and in rust-proof brass, bronze, and Monel. 
Free stitching-wire calculator. Phone Jefferson 
6-6481 or write Prentiss Wire Mills, Riverside-Alloy 
Metal Division, H. K. Porter Company, Inc., Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. 
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H.K.PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


PORTER SERVES INDUSTRY: with Rubber and Friction Products—THERMOID DIVISION; Electrical Equipment—DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC DIVISION, NATIONAL ELECTRIC DIVISION; 

Copper and Alloys—RIVERSIDE-ALLOY METAL DIVISION; Refractories—REFRACTORIES DIVISION; Electric Furnace Steel—CONNORS STEEL DIVISION, VULCAN-KIDD STEEL DIVIS:ON; 

Fabricated Products—DISSTON DIVISION, FORGE AND FITTINGS DIVISION, LESCHEN WIRE ROPE DIVISION, MOULDINGS DIVISION; and in Canada, Refractories, “Disston” Tools, 
“Federal” Wires and Cables, “Nepcoduct” Systems—H. K. PORTER COMPANY (CANADA) LTD. 
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* That Sheridan bindery machines 
are built to suit the requirements of 
only the largest edition, publication 
or trade binders. 
* Nor is it true that the cost of 
Sheridan equipment places it beyond 


the reach of the smaller bindery. 


THE TRUTH IS... 


* That Sheridan machines are built to satisfy the needs of 
all binderies, small or large, short run or long. The Sheridan 
automatic saddle binding equipment, for example, is available 
in a wide variety of combinations and sizes based on continuing 
industry-wide studies of bindery equipment and requirements. 
* Sheridan automatic saddle binding equipment is priced right 
in comparison with any other similar machinery available .. . 
and only Sheridan offers the added values of high hourly 
production for lowest cost/thousand, of a heavy-duty stitcher 
for higher product quality and lower operating costs, of quick- 
set adjustments for minimum change-over time that make short 
runs practicable and profitable. 
So ... before you purchase any equipment, call in your 
Sheridan representative. Get all the facts. Let him show you 
the right Sheridan combination for your needs . . . the way to 
increase profits. The T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Co., 220 Church 
Street, New York 13, New York. 
°°" SHERIDAN 
isss 











SHERIDAN 
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Harrison Color Process printed this distinctive cover design on durable Du Pont “PX” cloth for Breskin Pubtications’ 
MODERN PLASTICS ENCYCLOPEDIA ISSUE for 1959. J. F. Tapley Co., Long Island City, N. Y., bound the book. 


A lasting complement to fine craftsmanship... 


Harrison Color Process, Division of 
Harrison Art Advertising, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, was presented a Certificate of 
Award at the 9th Lithographic Award 
Competition. Award was won for the 
full-color reproduction of a photo mon- 
tage by Ray Cicero on the Du Pont 
“PX”’* cloth cover of Modern Plastics 


Encyclopedia, shown above. 


A DuPont book cloth will reflect your 
talents and skills to best advantage, 
too. Choose the one that’s right for 
your next binding job. 

_Pyroxylin-impregnated ‘’PX“’* Cloth 
has excellent ink receptivity and ad- 
hesion . . . prints well in deep, rich col- 
ors. It is easily handled—lies flat. Offers 
better scrub resistance. 


Vinyl-impregnated ‘’PX’’* Cloth is 
Du Pont’s newest binding material. It 
has exceptional wearing qualities and 
superior scrub resistance. Its clear- 
white uniform printing surface per- 
mits unusual clarity of printing detail 
—makes possible truer reproduction of 
brilliant color. New vinyl “PX” cloth 
lies flat, holds sharp register on fast 
color presses. It can be used on stand- 
ard casing and forming machines. 


‘‘Fabrikoid’’* is manufactured of 
sturdy fabric, full-pyroxylin-coated. 
Binds into leather-like, luxurious-look- 
ing books that last for years. Resists 
dirt, grease, water —is washable. Is easy 
to work with and readily adapts to 
standard bindery techniques of cover 


decoration. For more information and 
free sample swatches write to: E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Fabrics Div., BP-96, Wilmington 98, Del. 


*** PX” and “‘Fabrikoid’”’ are Du Pont’s registered 
trademarks for its impregnated and coated bookbind- 
ing materials. Vinyl ““PX” cloth patent has been 
applied for. 


Du Pont PX° Cloth 
and Fabrikoid® 


REG. U. 5. pat. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEM /STRY 
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CUSTOM OFFSET 

High in appearance...smooth to the touch... 
new and improved for finest quality advertising, 
commercial, and book printing. 


LITHOBULK OFFSET 
The blue-white sheet with body...gives printed 


messages and products the emphasis and 
appeal they deserve. 


TYPOBULK EGGSHELL 

a al-mmoro}onloy-lalrolamme am Gihdave)olelL am, 7h 4am Gal: Mmoll-) (later 
tiveness for fine letterpress reproductions...an 
excellent choice for publishers. 


CLIMAX 
Bright-white in Eggshell and English Finish... 


select, to match the character of the job...best 
fol am olole) ar-lalemmolULelit-ialiale mm, cell. 


























Samples. of this new family of papers are available 
now. Write for yours today. 


ALLIED PAPER CORPORATION 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


‘“preferred printing papers” 
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For speed and adjustability—you want 
Model A! It stitches from 2 sheets 
to %-inch booklets at rates up to 250 
stitches a minute. Low-priced Model A 
has high quality features: table tilts for 
both side or saddle stitching; back and 
side gauges for easy work positioning; 
single lever for work thickness adjusting. 





Speedy, Economical 


ACME STEEL 
Book Stitchers 


Choose from the Acme Steel line a model to 


stitch from 2 sheets to 2% inch catalogs 


Leading graphic arts dealers everywhere 
are equipped to explain the advantages of 
Acme Steel Book Stitchers and will be 
glad to do so without obligation. Or, 
write to Dept. BCB-69, Acme Steel Prod- 
ucts Division, Acme Steel Company, 
Chicago 27, Illinois. In Canada, Acme 
Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., 743 


Warden Avenue, Toronto 13, Ontario. 


Model N3B (shown at left) gives fast production of extra 
thick work—up to 2% inches. Perfectly formed stitches 





A really Big Help for “yesterday” jobs 
today. Multiple head Model P drives from 
one to six stitches simultaneously at a 
rate of 194 stitches a minute. Stitches 
from 2 sheets to %-inch booklets fast and 
at low cost. Has the same simplified ad- 
justability as the Model A. Durably built 
for a long life. 





under heavy duty operation assure that you'll deliver the 
big job as promised. Model N3B is ruggedly built for 
trouble-free output over a long life. 


FE] BOOK STITCHING 





For larger books, Model N3A gives fast, 
smooth operation. Model N3A drives up 
to 191 uniform stitches per minute, 
handles work material from 2 sheets to 
¥-inch thick. Separate adjustments for 
wire feed and work thickness insure pre- 
cise stitching. Close tolerance, strong 
construction. 


BOOK PRODUCT 
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eae Simonds gj. Namic” Knife 
finish (5OX) . . . a controlled super- 
smooth, uniform surface (produced 
by a patented process) that sur- 
Passes all other finishes. 





Surface of so-called super-smooth 
finish knives (50X), produced by 
other polishing procedures, shows 
irregular surface conditions left by 
such processes. 
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...the Finest of them all! 


Simonds new “‘sI-NAMIc”’ Paper Knife. . 
a premium quality knife at regular price... 
VIRTUALLY ELIMINATES DRAG — provides work-free cuts with 
no glaze because the cutting edge is far keener and stays sharp longer. 


MATERIALLY REDUCES DUST — new process finish produces a super-sharp edge 
that cuts clean and powder-free. 
ACTUALLY STAYS SHARP UP TO 100% LONGER — new steel and new finish 
combine to resist wear as never before thought possible . . . provide up to twice 
the cutting between grinds . . . insure continued un-matched sharpness grind 
after grind! 

Get delivery NOW from your printing supply house or your nearby Simonds 
Distributor. 


NEW STEEL: made from a new “mix” that contains 


more edge-holding alloy, that is more wear resistant 
Ss | M ‘@) N DS and lasts longer. 


SAW AND STEEL CO. 


NEW PACKAGING: new design with steel re- 
enforced ends prevents splintering and injured 
FITCHBURG, SAASS. — fingers .. . insures life-long knife protection. 





Factory Branches in Boston, Chicago, Sian La., San Francisco and Portland, Ore. Canadian Factory in Montreal, Que. 


























He's a 
“SUPER’man- 


doing a super job! 
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YOUR DISTRIBUTOR’S stock in trade is service. And his 
efficiency in supplying you all the many materials you peg sree eee i 
need, when you need them, saves you the necessity of ' 
| : carrying large inventories. His dependable, tireless attend- 


\ ance to your requirements constitutes a valuable business iS Deans DY 


asset to you in many ways. 


Among other things, he provides you with Kendall Supers Upc 


— Legal, Text and Regular— products that he recom- 
| mends, from his long experience, as being the best by far, 





for your purpose. Depend on him — he’s good for you. 


; ae mm KENDALL comane 
For the best in Supers and Service ... Buy Kendall through your distributor Kendall Mills Division, Walpole, Mass. 
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MID-STATES 


bookbinders wire 





For trouble-free 
binding-stitching 





ONSISTENT high quality, uni- 

(form temper and accuracy of 
size make Mid-States wire your 
best buy for dependable trouble- 
free stitching in all types of book- 
binding ... for magazines, catalogs 
and pamphlets. 


Mid-States Bookbinders Wire 
comes in all gauges, round or flat, 
in galvanized, tinned or liquor 
finishes...all evenly wound on 
3-pound metal throw-away spools. 
Packed 10 spools per carton. Also 
special wire for spiral binding, 
match books, etc. Write today for 
complete details and prices. 






MID - STATES 


STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


a 1 
Crawfordsville, Indiana Jacksonville, Florida 
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QUALITY CONTROL COURSE 
AT R.1.T. 


The Rochester Institute of Technology 
will offer a six-day intensive course in 
Quality Control for the Graphic In- 
dustries, starting on June 20. The 
course is designed to lay a foundation 
in basic statistical quality control for 
producers and buyers of paper and 
printed material. 

Dr. Mason Wescott, professor of In- 
dustrial statistics, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J., will be assisted 
in presenting the statistical base of 
the course by August Mundel, director 
of Engineering and Quality Control, 
Sontotone Corp. 

Practical applications in the print- 
ing industry will be emphasized by 
William Cranston, Western Printing 
and Lithographing Co.; Dr. Carl E. 
Noble, the Kimberly-Clark Corp., and 
William Daniell, S. Curtis and Sons, 
Inc. 


Further information about the course 
may be obtained from Harold Kent- 
ner, Asst. Director Extended Services, 
Rochester Institute of Technology, 
65 Plymouth Ave. So., Rochester. N. Y. 


COLORED PAPER USAGE 
SURVEYED BY DuPONT 


Widespread use of colored paper stock 
still has a long road to travel before 
its acceptance as a basic printing tool 
can be confirmed by artists, art di- 
rectors and commercial printers. 


In a nation-wide survey of this group 
by DuPont’s Dyes and Chemicals di- 
vision, it was found that while 98 per 
cent of the printers polled have used 
colored stock to some extent, 75 per 
cent indicated a feeling that black and 
white photographs do not look as good 
on colored stock as on white stock. 


Seventy per cent also noted that 
“customers are often disappointed at 
the way inks show up on colored stock.” 


Other statistics recently announced 
by DuPont indicate that 61 per cent 
feel “it is more difficult to match an 
engraver’s proof on colored stock than 
on white,” and 60 per cent said that 
better results, from the printer’s point 
of view, are attained by press-imprinted 
color rather than “starting with a 
colored stock.” 

Essentially, the same basic reasons 
for minor use of colored stock were 
mentioned by artists and art directors 
interviewed in the DuPont survey. 


However, many of the views expressed 
in the survey are, according to DuPont 
officials, simply the result of habits, 
based in part upon the fact that so 
much of their work has been on white 
rather than colored stock. 








. Joseph S. Wesby 


President, J. § 
Wesby & Sons, Inc 
Worcester, Mass., Book 
binders since 1845 


ae 


CUTTING 


“Coes Paper Cutting Knives give 
us clean, accurate trims and lower 
downtime costs because of their 
dependable performance”, states 
Joseph S. Wesby, Jr. of J. S. Wesby 
& Sons, Inc. 


They have found, like so many 
others in the book production busi- 
ness, that in using Coes knives, 
they lower paper cutting costs, 
and get much longer runs with a 
minimum of resharpening. Many 
standard sizes are. carried in stock, 


Write for brochure on Coes Knives. 


of o } 


KNIFE COMPANY 


60 COES STREET 
W1@) = 168 8 0 2 
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Get what 
you PAY for 


In binding posts 
and 
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Flawless Fit—batch after batch after batch—is a 
certainty with Alcoa skill and facilities which include 
precision threading machines. 


Easy Assembly — operators rigidly check fasteners to 
very close tolerances; make sure fasteners will assemble 
with labor-saving ease. 














No “‘Shortchanging”’— you always get full count on 
every order for Alcoa binding posts and screws, in large 
lots or small . . . today, tomorrow, always! 


Full Quality—Full Quantity—that’s the four-word rea- 


son why it always pays to specify genuine Alcoa® 
Aluminum binding posts and screws. 


They Save labor, because they always fit smoothly and 
easily without seizing. They look better, because they’re 
burnished to a bright, attractive finish that lends a look 
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of extra quality. And, of course, never a worry about 
corrosion or staining of pages or covers. Get what you 
pay for—specify Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners! 


THESE SPECIALISTS IN BOOKBINDING 
SUPPLIES CAN FILL YOUR ALCOA 
FASTENER ORDERS PROMPTLY: 


SLADE, HIPP, AND MELOY, INC. 
729 West Lake Street, Chicago 


GANE BROTHERS & LANE, INC. 
4115 Forest Park Boulevard, St. Louis 
GRIFFIN, CAMPBELL, HAYES, 
WALSH, INC. 

50 East 21st Street, New York City 


WILSON-JONES COMPANY, INC. 
209 South Jefferson Street, Chicago 


: ALCOA F). 


Your Guide to the Best 
in Aluminum Value 





For 4 Drama Watch “Alcoa Theatre,” 
Alternate Mondays, NBC-TV and “Alcoa 
Presents,” Every Tuesday, ABC-TV 


Aluminum Company of America, 


2004-F Alcoa Building, Pittsburg’ 19, 
Pennsylvania. 
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This Lawson drills 1'2 miles of holes a day 


This new heavy duty Lawson Hi-Speed Mul- 
tiple Head Drill speeds production at Cascade 
Paper Company in North Adams, Mass. Full 
2%” lifts...30 stroke-a-minute drill speed 
combine with fixed table construction for 
maximum speed and accuracy. Work flows 
quickly and smoothly from cutter to drill 
and on to packing tables. 


The Lawson Hi-Speed Drill features new 
simplified design, handy controls, easiest op- 
eration... requires barest minimum of pre- 
ventative maintenance. Automatic indexing 
and round cornering attachment optional. 
This rugged new Lawson will be the most 
profitable drill you’ve ever owned. 

For fast action, write, wire or phone today. 
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THE LAWSON COMPANY 


Division of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc. 
Chicago 8, Illinois 
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QUALITY 


Bookbinding Materials 
available from GRIFFIN, CAMPBELL, HAYES, WALSH, INC. 
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Brighten Roll Leaf 
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PLUS a full line of BOOKBINDING LEATHER 
and other miscellaneous supplies 







GRIFFIN, CAMPBELL, HAYES, WALSH, Inc. 


50 East 21st St., New York 10 17-19 East Hubbard St., Chicago 11 
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One continuous operation eliminates skidding 
between machines. . . frees personnel for other tasks. 
Install the complete Dexter Combination now... 
or start with the stitcher and add the McCain units 
as desired. Unit construction makes it so easy to grow. 


McCain Signature Feeders can make ready in 
less than 5 minutes a pocket . . . handle all types of 
signatures even without lap... in sizes from 314 x7” 
to 1244 x 19”... at speeds to 9000/hr. 





Dexter’s McCAIN-CHRISTENSEN Combination 


Extra profits 
from 
automatic 
saddle binding 
even on 
Short runs 





Christensen Gang Stitcher can stitch 2 sheets 
or up to 14” in the spine. .. at speeds to 9000/hr... 
offers right or left delivery .. . with precision caliper 
and reject assembly. 


McCain 3-Kniie Trimmer offers 14", 4” or 1%” 
shear capacity ... trims to 12 x 1814”... at geared 
speeds to 7500/hr.... with optional 4th and 5th 
knives for two-up work (as illustrated). Collecting 
attachment available for 2 book trimming. 


THE DEXTER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER, INC. 
CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
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Create easy extra business 










and ADVANCED 
STYLING of 


GENUINE 


PLASTICO 
BINDINGS 


for sales 
literature 
that’s 
‘‘BOUND 
TO 
Seen... 





Only genuine 


PLASTICO BINDERS ras 
have the ARCH j 


BOOKS OF ANY SIZE... 


. any thickness ... any style of binding . . . open flat and 
lay flat when bound in de luxe PLASTICO Bindings. These modern, 
colorful bindings are preferred by “Who’s Who” in America Today because 
they assure perfect registration and alignment . . . add greater strength 
and beauty in every application. Investigate the big profit opportunities 
in PLASTICO Bindings and equipment—today! 





WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION Ask For Beaeaevweeaeeneaneanes sau wen enecenanecaoanananesaeansaee=4 


PLASTIC BINDING CORPORATION 
732 Sherman St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Our expert staff can solve your 
problems from among our full line 
of heavy, medium, or portable 
Send us full information on "Advanced Styling” PLASTICO 


equipment. Mail the coupon now! 














BINDINGS and EQUIPMENT. 


PLASTIC BINDING CORPORATION 


ES Aye OSEEES EO TeD RSENS REE Ce eC A SR Re RT ae eee 
Originators of Plastic Binding in America i ee 
732 Sherman St. e Chicago 5, Ill. ; 

_ Se — a = | ae 
15 W. 24th St. New York 10, N. Y. 
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A SEMI-AUTOMATIC MODEL OF THE FAMOUS 
LAWSON 3-KNIFE RAPID TRIMMER 





SEE IT AT 
THE COLISEUM 
IN SEPTEMBER 











Brings new trimming efficiency to the medium size shop. 
Trims lifts of books, magazines and pamphlets accurately...profitably. 


The new Lawson Semi-Automatic 3-Knife Rapid 
Trimmer Series “‘K’’ opens the door to profitable 
trimming. Modeled after Lawson’s famous Auto- 
matic 3-Knife Rapid Trimmer, it efficiently trims 
the wide variety of work produced by the average 
commercial shop. Perfect bound, sewed, side or saddle 
stitched, one or two-up, it makes no difference...the 
fast, easy-to-operate Lawson Series “‘K” trims all 
three sides with precision accuracy. 


Benefit From: Fast set-wp and changeover ...all adjust- 
ments are conveniently within the operator’s reach; 
Easy operation...operator places lift of work against 
back gauge, closes window guard to start trimming 
cycle...guard opens after all three sides are trimmed 
...operator removes completed work, feeds in new 
lift; Wide size range...lifts to 434” high...trim sizes 
from 2 x 31%” to 1134 x 16%” or larger. Write for 
complete information today. 


Chicago 8, Illinois 


THE LAWSO N CoO M PANY (Ag) Division of Miehle « Goss « Dexter, Inc. 


TRIM PACK 
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SHIP 


FOR VOLUME PRODUCTION 


you just can’t match the Lawson 
Automatic 3-Knife Rapid Trimmer. 
Trim, pack, ship in one operation... 
speeds from10O to 25 //fts a minute. 
Built-in conveyor belt. 

















TENS of THOUSANDS 


of PLASTIC Binders and Covers are made daily by progressive firms using 
COSMOS HEAT-SEALING EQUIPMENT 


Proven best by constant use—the most versatile 








“Precision-built for and technically advanced unit on the market today. 


trouble-free produc- . ; ; ; ' 
see f se Extra features include the fabrication of raised 
tion” with unskilled 
letters and designs in different colors. (3-D) 


labor. 


The Cosmos heatsealer is the only heatsealer 
with enough basic improvements to be granted 
i, USA and Foreign Patents 


FIND OUT why more than 90% of our customers switched 
to COSMOS, after using other sealers. 


WRITE or CALL TODAY for full details and FREE 
sealing samples 


COSMOS 


ELECTRONIC MACHINE CORP. 
656 Broadway, N.Y. 12 * GRamercy 7-7700 
Distributed by: GANE BROS. & LANE INC. 
Chicago, IIl., St. Louis, Mo. 
CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co. Ltd. 








Sorg’s TENSALEX — with the durability, strength, and 
wearing qualities of conventional fabric bindings, 

plus the printability of a fine enamel or offset paper — 
is the ideal binding material for the modern book. 


Take, for example, the book shown at left. Latex- 
impregnated TENSALEX was selected for the cover, 
7 because its surface permits a beautiful 
our-color process reproduction, but also because it has 
all the toughness of fabric . . . varnishes smoothly . . . 
bonds perfectly to cover board and end sheets. . . 
cleans easily with soap and water. 

The cost? . . . far less than fabric. The results? . . . a 
brighter, more glamorous, more sales-appealing book Nen-Fetien 
cover. Ask your Sorg paper merchant for sample 

sheets of TENSALEX for your own testing. 


e Manufacturers and Converters of Stock Line and Specialty Papers 





Offices in NEW YORK * CHICAGO « BOSTON « ST. LOUIS * LOS ANGELES 
SORG STOCK LINES 
WHITE SOREX * CREAM SOREX « LEATHER EMBOSSED COVER « PLATE FINISH » EQUATOR INDEX BRISTOL * REGISTER BOND 
MIDDLETOWN POST CARD « 410 TRANSLUCENT * EQUATOR LEDGER * SORG'S BLOTTING « BRILLIANT VELLUM 
TENSALEX © GRANITEX * PARCHTEX 
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The World’s Biggest Printing Show 
New York in September 





th EDUCATIONAL 


raphic Art 


SEPTEMBER 6th to 12th, 1959 























You WILL be joining thousands of graphic The world’s largest graphic arts exposition 
arts executives and craftsmen, from all over — will comprise 160,000 square feet of exhi- 
the world, at the Industry’s one and only Big _ bition space, housing 226 booths which will 
Show. The International Association of — represent about 190 exhibitors, both domes- 
Printing House Craftsmen will celebrate the _ tic and foreign. 










Golden Anniversary of Craftsmanship. The Two full floors and the mezzanine floor of 
Printing Industry of America and other na- _ the Coliseum will contain the greatest display 
tional graphic arts groups meeting for their of graphic arts equipment ever assembled. 
annual conventions will bring 12 organiza- | The most modern devices, techniques and 
tions within minutes of the New York Coli- | developments will be demonstrated for seven 
seum, the world’s largest exhibition building, full days by the leading manufacturers, sup- 
at Columbus Circle. pliers and technicians. The main purpose is 
9 FLOORS to show the widest possible variety of equip- 
y ment, with emphasis on the small or medium- 
AT THE BIG | size plant. 
New York EXPOSITION Everybody who is anybody in the graphic 
) CAPITAL OF arts will be in the big town, September 6 to 


COLISEUM THE WORLD 12, 1959, at the Industry’s Official Show. 
f rf Exposition under Management of 
“q =, NATIONAL 
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EXPOSITIONS iwc. 


5728 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 15, D. C. 
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READERS’ 
SERVICE 


Frank Myrick 
Editor 


Backing, gilding, stamping, repairing 
Q. We'd appreciate information 
on the best methods of rounding and 
holding the round in large books, also 
on methods of gilding and dyeing the 
edges of books. 
How do you control humidity in a 
library bindery? How do you hot 
stamp and with what heat and foil? 


Can I get back copies to replace 
missing issues of BP, and how do you 
mend and fill-in torn pages during 
rebinding. 

E. L. Houcuen, 
Houchen Bindery 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


A. You can back and round 
books for rebinding by hand, using a 
hammer, but if you have any volume, 
you'd better use one of the mechanical 
binders from the list of manufacturers 
weve sent you. If the job is done 
right and the book is not sewed too 
loosely, the round should stay in. 

We have sent you tear sheets on 
gilding and staining operations. Gild- 





Koneta knife quality 


means lower paper cutting costs 


Paper cutting moves faster... 


is 


more accurate .. . when your ma- 
chines are equipped with Koneta 
Paper Knives. Koneta features pay 
off in longer runs, less downtime 


and added blade life: 
| 





inates drag. . 


smoother . . 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; 
| blade. 
| 







WRITE for 
free 
literature. 


a 


1. Concave-taper face elim- 
. gives you 
cleaner, more accurate cuts 
with less strain on the machine. 


2. Mirror finish makes cutting 
. adds life to the 


WAPAKONETA, OHIO 


Since 1891 


3. Special alloy tool steel com- 
bines maximum hardness and 
toughness . . . holds the edge 
longer. 


4. Splinter-free hardwood 
packing board provides for 
easy, safe handling of knives in 
your plant. 


5. Extra drilled holes for bolt- 
ing the blade during shipping 
and handling prevent damage 
to tapped mounting holes. 


Investigate savings with Koneta 
Paper Knives 


THE W/APAKONETA 


MACHINE CO. 





404 North St. 


- i 
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TRADE MARK 
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ing is done with genuine gold, and 
requires special equipment therefore. 
Staining you can do with a sponge and 
a color solution obtainable from bind. 
ery supply houses as are other such 
hand tools and materials. 

There is no easy formula to stamping. 
We have sent you tearsheets suggesting 
various heats and temperatures to be 
used with different materials, but by 
and large, you will have to learn by 
trial and error. Materials, foils, and 
weather conditions will vary a great 
deal, and you will eventually form your 
own set of guides for each material. 


Perfect binding 


A resume of a speech of mine before 
the Philadelphia Book Clinic in April 
BP leaves a very negative impression 
of the advantages and efficiency of per- 
fect binding. 

The release implies that 300,000 per- 
fectbound books were defective, where- 
as the fact that only a few books of the 
run were faulty due to insufficient 
warm-up at the beginning of the run, a 
common manufacturing problem. It 
further indicates that weather condi- 
tions and moisture cause a serious prob- 
lem. Virtually every plant doing perfect 
binding on this scale _pre-conditions 
paper and utilizes air conditioning to 
improve performance on press and in 
the bindery. 

As for adhesives, different glues are 
compounded by adhesive manufacturers 
for every purpose, and if the proper 
adhesive is used with the paper for 
which it is suited, uniformly excellent 
results will be obtained. Also, all three 
types of adhesives, animal, polyvinyl. 
and hot melt glues are equally good in 
proper applications and when plants 
are suitably air conditioned. 

WitiiaM A. Le FEevre 

Eastern Sales Manager, 

T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Co., N. Y. €. 


A. BP’s story originated with a 
press representative of the Philadelphia 
Book Clinic, and while its abbreviated 
form was not intended to present the 
implications described above, BP re- 
grets that any incorrect inferences 
might be drawn from the article and 
is glad to present these clarifications 
by the speaker. 


Skiving machines 


One of our most observant and help- 
ful readers, M. R. Bell of the Pitman 
Press, England, passes along informa- 
tion desired by A. B. Seward, of the 
Star Engraving -Co., Houston. (BP, 
April, p. 30) Mr. Bell says that a 
skiving machine is available through 
P. W. Merkle, 22/26 Finsbury Square, 
London EC 2. It is called the SAS 
Skiving Machine, says Mr. Bell. 
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New York and Penn commissioned designer Leo Lionni to create this insert, 
and to incorporate in it practically all of the demands on the printability 
of paper which could be encountered. 


See for yourself how faithfully Penn/Brite Offset has reproduced each of 
his design elements ... how well it has passed his “torture-test.” 


Penn/Brite Offset is the white, bright, value sheet that comes to you 
moisturized and double-wrapped. Write for new, complimentary swatch 
book and the name of your nearest distributor. New York & Pennsylvania 
Company, 425 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


New York and Penn 


Pulp and Paper Manufacturers 














Designer: Leo Lionni is Art Director of For- 
tune Magazine. During the past decade his 
work has won him designation as “Art Direc- 
tor of the Year—1955” and the Gold Medal of 
the Architectural League of New York—1956. 
He is Design Director for Olivetti and was the 
designer for the “Unfinished Business” pavil- 
lion at the Brussels World Fair last year. 














WHO DO YOU TURN TO 
vd atctaMalciohm@melale Mal laalioe 
ity effects your glueing 


operation? 


AMERICAN ADHESIVE 
Now makes available 
to you the expert help 
you need. 55 years of 
constant research and 
manufacture equip Amer- 
ican Adhesive to solve 


your problem. 






“| Me, 
‘4 


wil BETTER ADHESIVES THROUGH RESEARCH FOR OVER 55 YEARS 
} —A mericanrAdhesive s 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY. INC. 


30 WAVERLY AVENUE, BROOKLYN 5, N. Y. 
BOSTON ° PHILADELPHIA 








NOW IN OPERATION 
THE CRAWLEY LINER 


Featuring— 
HEAVY CONSTRUCTION 
AUTOMATION 
EASY SET-UP 





Ready for demonstration 


Write for full details and permission to visit 
Company using this machine in their plant. 


328 Keturah Street Telephone 


CRAWLEY BOOK MACHINERY COMPANY Newport, Kentucky colonial 1-8228 
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A NEW USE 

FOR MAGNETIC INKS 

A new function for magnetic inks is 
presently being explored in automatic 
sorting of printed materials such as 
bank checks, postage stamps and busi- 
ness forms. By means of electronic 
sensing equipment, even very thin lay- 
ers of ink required for normal printing 
emit flux lines or an energizing force 
sufficient to activate electro-mechanical 


machines. 
In 1954, the American Bankers 
Assoc. began an extensive two-year 


study to determine various controls for 
magnetic inks. It was found that ob- 
taining low error rates in sensing 
equipment depends in part on the pres- 
ence of sufficient magnetic materia] in 
the image area and nowhere else. 
Specifications for these inks include 
the following: they must not mist, fly 
or setoff (offset); setting and drying 
must be rapid enough to prevent smear- 
ing under normal handling, and offset 
inks must produce a sharp, dense image 
and be higher in signal strength than 
letterpress inks. 
American Pressman 


LPNA REVIEWS HOURLY COSTS 


“The Development and Maintenance of 
Standard Hourly Costs” was the theme 
of two Regional Cost Conferences held 
in Chicago and Cincinnati recently, 
under the sponsorship of the Cost, Ac- 
counting and Financial Management 
Committee, Lithographers & Printers 
National Association. 

The Chicago meeting, held in two 
concurrent sessions, was chaired by 
Everett F. Bowden, treasurer, Forbes 
Lithograph Mfg. Co., Boston, and LPNA 
Cost Committee Chairman. Clyde Erik- 
son, Accountant and General Manager, 
The E. F. Schmidt Co., Milwaukee, led 
the discussion on “Development of 
Hourly Costs”; Ralph Stephen, con- 
troller, the Meyercord Co., Chicago, 
spoke on “The Use of Standard Vari- 
ances,” as well as the relation of ac- 
countants to management. 

Erikson and Robert L. Eger, CPA 
and staff representative to the Com- 
mittee, led the discussion at the Cin- 
cinnati conference, held in cooperation 
with the Miami Valley Lithographers 
Association of Cincinnati. 

LPNA Bulletin 


NAVIGATORS SCAN PTG. TRENDS 


Developments and technological trends 
in the graphic arts industry were ex- 
amined in the day-long Navigraphic 
99 forum held recently at New York’s 
Hotel Biltmore. One of the highlights 
of the event was the presentation of 
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the organization’s 1959 Service-to- 
Industry Award, presented to Allan S. 
Lassner, of The Comet Press. 

Lassner, who received a scroll and a 
specially inscribed watch, was honored 
for outstanding contributions to the 
welfare of New York’s graphic arts in- 
dustry, through extra-curricular serv- 
ices with one or more industry or- 
ganizations. 


ZINC PLATE LIFE 
EXPANSION SOUGHT 


Dr. Schrade F. Radtke, director of the 
American Zinc Institute’s Expanded Re- 
search Program, has announced a proj- 






























ect aimed at extending the service life 
of zinc lithographic plates and develop- 
ing surface treatments that will permit 
pre-sensitization. The project will be 
the first industry-wide cooperatively 
sponsored research program for this 
phase of the zinc industry. 


AIGA LIBRARY FOUNDED 


The founding of a graphic arts library 
by the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts was marked by a reception held 
recently at The New York School of 
Printing. Books from AIGA files, as 
well as personal gifts by members, in- 
cluded on a donors’ list, are available. 




















Hliminate 
Handwork 
Delays 


WITHOUT BREAKING fame 
BINDERY ROUTINE! 





aw lect. 


This Speed-Klect owner* found, “Small jobs had been 
running through in routine order, but when a large job 
came along. . . bindery girls had to handle it piecemeal — 
at the sacrifice of usual work.” 

Now — with a Speed-Klect Sheet Collator — he runs 
those larger jobs on a production basis. . . 

right along with run-of-the-hook orders! 


* Name on request 


Model 71-1G (covered by 
U. S. Patent No. 2,568,224 
and other patents pending) 









Investigate } Please send brochure and 
full information 
Cpeed-Klect today Please send the 11-minute, 
16mm color sound film 
--and profit! “Speed-Klect in Action 
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A CULTURAL APPROAGH VO NUL Uhlle ALT 


A scholarly anthology which com- 
bines the arts of literature, painting, 


sculpture and architecture, from the Publisher: 


1 ; R ly P ters ic yany 
Renaissance to the present. In addi- sa ow, Peterson & Company, 
: ‘ . : esigners: 
tion to this combination of belles- Frederick E, Seyfarth, Jane Aronbe 
Printing and Binding: 


lettres and beaux arts, the publishers ti 
rhe Kingsport Press, Ine, 


LITERATURE AS A FINE ART 


have achieved still another cultural Binding Fabric: 


approach in the fine art of book- Holliston Blubak. 
binding, both from the standpoint 


of design and materials. 





This history of the Jewish Race not ; A 
only provides an authoritative rec- j HISTORY 
ord of Jewish culture but follows : 


‘ .. Pp 4 Publisher: 
the onward march of this People | () HE The Jewish Publication Society 
through their struggles against in- 


. ‘ of America 
justice, oppression and tyranny to ‘i JEWS Rees vent ee 


i 1eV} Binding: Haddon Craftsmen Ine., 
their present task of achieving a ected 


better world for all humanity. The Binding Fabric: Roxite H. S. Linen 
text brings the past to the present 
and it is enduringly bound to pre- 


serve the present for the future. 


Solomon Grayzel 





HOLLISTON BONDING LeilsMlGs 


BOOKS LIVE LONGER IN HOLLISTON BINDINGS 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


Norwood, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + CHICAGO - MILWAUKEE + SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers of Bookbinding Fabrics, Tracing Cloths, Insulating Cloth Base, Rubber Hollands, Map Cloth, Photo Cloth, 
Reinforcing Fabrics, Sign Label and Tag Cloths, Sturdetan Pyroxylin Coated Kraft Paper, Sturdekraft Decorative Kraft Paper. 
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TEACHING TOMORROW: BY BOOK OR MACHINE? 


“IT am sure that Professor Skinner’s automatic teaching machines will change the 
type of textual material used in the classroom and greatly expand the amount of 
textual material used. There seems to me to be a great likelihood that a new kind of 
text will appear to integrate the automatic teaching material with classroom teaching 
sequences.” 

This opinion, reported to Book Propuction by Dr. Morris L. Cogen, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, strongly suggests the need for a sharp 
reappraisal of future plans by textbook publishers. Although still in the experimental 
stage together with other methods of audio-visual instruction, a careful evaluation of 
the potential of the Skinner machine should be encouraged. 

Announcement of Dr. Skinner’s unique, psychologically-oriented teaching method 
has been reported in almost all major news media following a recent $200,000 Ford 
Foundation grant to a small New York State college. In New York City, a major 
textbook publisher also accepted the futuristic challenge by initiating its own research 
program with Skinner machines. 

Large scale predictions as to the machine’s effect on the textbook industry are still 
premature. However, several quite credible sources prompt the urgency of publishing 
inquiry. According to Dr. Skinner (a Harvard professor of psychology), many stand- 
ard textbooks will be replaced and although some may be used with the machine, he 
states that considerable modification of the text would be required. 

(A detailed analysis of the function of Dr. Skinner’s teaching machines will 
appear in the July issue of Book PRopucrTion.) 


GOOD NEWS FROM LEXINGTON! 


It is a tribute to the caliber of the members of the National Association of State 
Textbook Directors, the American Textbook Publishers Institute, and the Book Manu- 
facturers’ Institute, that they now have jointly reached agreement on modifying the 
Official Minimum Manufacturing Standards and Specifications for Textbooks, so 
that the various State adoption agencies will commence acting upon the recommenda- 
tions. 

This is another prime example of what cooperation, persistence, and plain sweat 
can achieve. In approving the recommendations of the Joint Textbook Specifications 
Committee, they have taken a major step toward assuring the nation’s schoolchildren 
of an ample supply of well-made books. Readers should be warned, however, that 
until the State adoption agencies have approved, the amendments will not be official. 

The major headings under which the specifications will be amended, once the 
approval cycle is completed, will include: a complete revision of the paper heading, 
with qualifications under strength, opacity, and gloss measured by the accepted stand- 
ards of the Technical Association of the Paper & Pulp Industry. A similar change 
has been made affecting endpapers. 

The recommendations also cite the use of nylon thread for sewing as an equivalent 
to cotton, provided the recommended tests are passed. Moreover, synthetic resin glue, 
meeting specific tests, may be utilized for adhesives without securing permission as 
an exception. Chestnut board, too, may be used without requiring approval. 

In the cloth area, the recommended change would permit the use of pyroxylin, 
vinyl or other resin impregnated or coated fabrics on an equal basis without special 
dispensation. 

The approval action by the State Directors group was taken at a meeting in 
Lexington, Kentucky, this past month, at which a special exhibit prepared by the U.S. 
Testing Co. showing progress in BMI book and material testing, was viewed with much 


interest by the group. 

































































































THE PUBLISHER'S 








Leonard Shatzkin, director of re- 
search for Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
studied history and sociology at City 
College of New York, changed his mind 
and left when only half a year away 
from his degree, to study printing at 
Carnegie Tech. He was production man- 
ager at House Beautiful, a research 
scientist with the Manhattan Project 
during the war, and production man- 
ager at Viking Press. Mr. Shatzkin 


joined Doubleday in 1951 as assistant 
to Charles W. Pitkin, vice president in 
charge of manufacturing. Mr. Shatzkin 
lives in Croton-on-Hudson with his wife, 
a management consultant, and_ their 
children. 


Doubleday, the largest book pub- 
lisher in the U. S., has its own manufac- 
turing facilities at Hanover, Penna.,, 
and Berryville, Virginia. 








In TALKING ABOUT THE RESPONSIBILITY 
of the publisher to the author, I am 
talking about the trade book field. 
From the author’s point of view, his 
relationship with the publisher is fairly 
simple—he has a manuscript and the 
publisher does everything from that 
point on. The publisher translates it 
into a finished physical book; he makes 
the book available to the buying pub- 
lic; he advertises and publicizes the 
book. In short, the publisher does 
everything required to make it possible 
for the author’s act of creativity to be 
fulfilled and it can only be fulfilled to 
the extent that it reaches the audience 
for whom the author intended it. This, 
of course, is well recognized and well 
understood. The author is primarily 
interested in two things: how much 
royalty and how much advertising 


The publisher’s relationship to the 
author can perhaps be considered in 
the light of what is considered an axiom 
of the publishing business, “What we 
need are fewer and better books.” This 
is a thought true of all 
thinking—that we publish 
books. 


publishing 
too many 
Another way to say the same 
thing is that we need fewer and better 
authors. Yet, what would you say to 
the statement, “We need fewer and 
better musicians,” or “We need fewer 
and better painters”? 
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Are we over producing? 


Does this cry for “fewer and_ better 
books” arise from literary overproduc- 
tion in the United States? We are now 
publishing 12,500 titles annually in the 
United States. In terms of our total 
population, this means we are publish- 
ing one title for every 12,000 people. 
But in Great Britain, one title is pub- 
lished for every 2,600 people. This 
means an author in England has 444 
times as much opportunity of having 
his manuscript published as one in the 
United States. Therefore, as an author, 
I certainly would not feel that Ameri- 
can publishing is giving us an even 
break. England is not alone in serving 
authorship better than we do in the 
United States. For instance, in Sweden 
one title is published for every 1,450 
people; in Switzerland, one for every 
1,200; in Argentina, one for every 
6,500; in Cambodia, one for every 
9,000; in Formosa, one for every 3,500; 
in Japan, one for every 3,600; and 
in Italy, one for every 5,000. If one 
of the functions of the publishing 
profession is to provide an opportunity 
for the writing profession to get into 
print, we are not doing a job which 
is adequate compared to performance 
in other countries. 

The other obligation the publishing 
profession has is to see that there exists 
an adequate financial reward for the au- 


thor’s efforts. All of us have seen good, 
well-written books, fiction as well as 
non-fiction, the result sometimes of two 
or three years of labor by a highly 
skilled and talented individual, which 
sell 5,000 copies and pay their creators 
$2,000 to $2,500 for their labor. As an 
hourly wage, it would be considered 
disgraceful. The authors who break 
through to best sellerdom (and they 
are the only ones who do at all well) 
are very, very few and, in my opinion, 
these few successful authors are un- 
derpaid. The average income of the 
American author is less than $2,000 per 
year. Therefore, on both counts, both 
for providing an opportunity for pub- 
lication and assuring a decent financial 
return—the publishing field is not meet- 
ing its obligation to American letters. 


Why do we fail? 


What is worse, the very fact that the 
slogan that we publish too many books 
exists, indicates that the publishing 
field is totally unaware of its failure 
and not the least bit inclined to do 
anything about it. Why? Why the 
failure?? The fact that books arent 
selling and aren’t paying enough is not 
the reason. Certainly the failure is not 
a deliberate sabotage of the American 
writer. Why aren’t more copies of 
these books sold? Why—after -eeing 
book after book fail to cover the cost 
of composition does the publisher ex- 
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press the thought that he is publishing 
too many books? Is the American pub- 
lic less literate? Would they rather 
do other things than read? Are books 
a completely unnecessary frill in our 
very practical society? 


Not enough outlets 


The answer is that we don’t know 
because the first and cardinal failure of 
American publishing is to make books 
available to the American people—and 
our other problems stem from that 
failure. Cadillacs, fountain pens, con- 
tact lenses, candy, soap, mens’ suits are 
all easier to buy than books. A book- 
buyer has to be a very determined per- 
son indeed to succeed in getting a book. 
First of all, he has to find a bookstore, 
which is difficult enough, then he has 
to find a particular book he wants in 
the store—and that is a good deal more 
difficult. 

The key to the failure of publishing 
lies in distribution. The author is prob- 
ably very appreciative of the fine and 
subtle typography, the excellent quality 
of cloth binding and the striking beauty 
of the jacket. He may enjoy showing 
his scrapbook of reviews. The frustrat- 
ing thing is that after publication date 
he realizes that it is very hard to find 
a copy of his book in the stores. If he 
feels this, being very much aware of 
the product of his own painful literary 
effort, what of the American public? 
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RESPONSIBILITY 





By Leonard Shatzkin, Director of Research, DousLepay & Co. 


We hear a good deal about the need 
to create “the reading habit” among 
the American people. Even a reasonably 
best-selling book is available to these 
American people in perhaps 600 to 
1000 outlets. These books can hardly 
be said to be “available.” If cigarettes 
were available in 600 to 1,000 outlets, 
America would not face any problems 
of lung cancer—or even’ smokers’ 
cough. 


Publishers’ failure 


lf the publisher has a number of func- 
tions to perform, certainly the most im- 
portant one is to make the product of 
authorship available to the public— 
that to make the book available to the 
public—that is, to make the book avail- 
able to maximum extent to the people 
for whom it was written. Unfortunately, 
it it precisely in this function that the 
American publisher has failed most 
miserably. 

To some extent at least, part of the 
responsibility for this failure rests with 
the author. He is partly responsible 
because he has failed to ask the right 
questions. The author considers two 
items paramount in his relations with 
the publisher and he tends to make 
demands only around these two items. 
These are: 1) How much royalty? and 
2) How much advertising? There is 
very little tendency to consider that a 
10% royalty on 10,000 copies is con- 
siderably less than a 7% royalty on 
20,000. Even if the dollar value were 
the same, an author who reaches a 
larger segment of the public is building 
value for his next and succeeding books 
and creating a reputation which may 
have financial importance in other 
things he may do. Just as important, 
any author who takes himself seriously 
has a right to feel that he is entitled 
to the maximum possible readership 
even if there were no financial advantage 
in reaching more people. 

How much advertising? This question 
has for years encouraged publishers to 
take the cheaper way out. Let me quote 


Mr. Alfred A. Knopf. “Assume an 


enormously effective advertisement in 
the Sunday Times devoted to any one 
of the innumerable good but not pop- 
ular books which come out every year; 
if the reader of that advertisement 
asked in a bookstore for that book the 
chances are about 99 out of 100 that he 
would not find it there .. .” 

Perhaps Mr. Knopf is exaggerating 
for effect, but the essential truth is 
there. What the author may fail to 
realize is that it is much less expensive 
to place an ad in the New York Times 
than it is to pay the cost of seeing to it 
that the author’s book is in 99 out of 
100 stores instead of 1 out of 100 stores. 


The failure spreads 


The failure of publishing to keep pace 
with these changes, or even to take the 
trouble to understand them, would be 
less serious if the penalty for such a 
failure were borne by publishing alone. 
Unfortunately, American letters and the 
American public are sharing the cost 
of this oversight. The American author 
pays in inadequate opportunities for 
expression and inadequate financial 
return. The American public pays by 
being denied the opportunity to enjoy 
the fruits of American creative literary 
effect. 

What is involved in a proper distribu- 
tion effort? In the first place, distribu- 
tion requires organization. How many 
people are devoting their efforts to 
getting the book to the stores? What 
sort of effort are they making? How 
many stores are adequately informed 
about the publication of the book? How 
many of these stores are asked to have 
copies available for sale? How many 
clerks in these stores are told about 
the book in a way that will enable them 
to recommend it, or at least to call it 
to the attention of the browsing cus- 
tomer? How much effort is the pub- 
lisher making to see that in the stores 
where he has managed to get copies 
available to the public the book is ade- 
quately displayed? Or that after copies 

(Please turn to p. 71) 
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By Harold Bergstein 


Associate Eprror, BP 






































(To clear the haze from a sometimes 
foggy view of present and future 
effects of paperback sales on tradi- 
tional hardbook publishing, a series of 
exclusive interviews were conducted 
by BP with publishing executives em- 
ployed in all aspects of the book 
industry. These include: 

PYKE JOHNSON, editor, Anchor 
Books; MAURIE WHITE, sales mgr., 
Bantam Books; WALTER MITCHELL, 
promotion mgr. & education dir., Dell 
Publishing; THOMAS BURNS, v.p. & 
sales dir., Doubleday; WILLIAM 
LARNED, v.p., dir. sales & promotion, 
E. P. Dutton; BARNET ROSSET, pub- 
lisher & editor, Grove Press; EDWARD 
HODGE, trade sales mgr., Harcourt, 
Brace; JOHN DELANEY, editor, /mge 
Books; ARTHUR COHEN, president, 
Meridian Books; DAVID AMERMAN, 
dir. sales & promotion, college div., 
Prentice-Hall; JASON EPSTEIN, sr. 
editor, Random House & president, 
Epstein & Carrol Assoc., and MAC 
ALBERT, v.p. & sales mgr., Simon & 
Schuster.) 




























PAPERBACKS: MENACE OR MANNA? 


Continued expansion of paper & hardbound editions seen by top sales executives; 


*‘quality” lines may widen scope of original publishing 


Ace: PAPERBACKS A MAJOR THREAT to 
clothbound publishing? 

“Definitely not!” is the consensus ef 
opinion from leading paperback and 
hardbook publishers. In sharp contrast 
to widespread, popular belief, they 
maintain that with few exceptions, 
paperbacks have substantially increased 
hardbook sales. 

Despite the burgeoning sales record 
which paperbacks have scored (news- 
stand sales alone in 1958 are estimated 
at 350,000,000), there is clearly a 
strong dependence of each type of pub- 
lisher on the other. 

Doubleday’s Pyke Johnson, Editor of 
Anchor Books, rhetorically asks. “How 
many copies would Peyton Place have 
sold in paper if it were not for the 
hardbound edition?” (During its first 
year as a Dell paperback, the Metalious 
book sold a phenomenal 8,000,000 
copies. ) 

Turnabout is fair play and Bantam 
sales manager Maurie White explains 
that the wide readership an author gets 
in paper can and does help subsequent 
hardback sales for the author—for ex- 
ample—“a great many people _pur- 
chased Exodus when it was first pub- 
lished because they knew of Leon Uris 
—having read Battle Cry.” 

In other respects, the hardbook pub- 
lisher remains a primary source for 
paperback reprint rights. It is generally 
accepted that the economics of experi- 
ment are more favorable for the hard- 
book publisher with occasional striking 
departures from the rule. 

A case in point is William Miller’s 
History of the U.S., first published in 
a 75¢ Dell edition, republished in cloth 
by George Braziller, Inc. for $5 and 
subsequently, distributed as an alter- 
nate Book-of-the-Month Club selection. 

Quality paperbacks have probably re- 
sulted in the most precipitous growth 
throughout the industry during the last 
five years (minimum press runs range 


from 10,000 to 20,000). In this cate- 
gory, Simon & Schuster sales manager 
Mac Albert feels that an increasing 
number of larger publishers have been 
riding on the coattails of the smaller 
paperback houses who have a more 
complete selection available for mass 
distribution. 

Sprouting new and expanded lines of 
higher priced paperbacks are many of 
these larger publishers such as E. P. 
Dutton; Harcourt, Brace; Prentice- 
Hall, and Simon & Schuster. 


An expanding market 


Dutton director of sales Bill Larned re- 
ports that “in our first year of publish- 
ing Everyman paperbacks, sales were 
approximately 30 per cent ahead of our 
optimistic estimates.” In addition, mass 
circulation paperback publishers have 
also made positive overtures in this 
direction. Dell’s Laurel editions are a 
prime example in which classics and 
other college-level books are published 
in a package designed to compete for 
the quality market. 

In the near future this trend may 
seriously affect smaller houses by reduc- 
ing the number of choice reprints avail- 
able, and has already resulted in their 
taking a closer look at opportunities in 
original publishing. 

To provide author prestige, attract 
reviewers’ attention and capture a seg- 
ment of the hardbook market. paper- 
back bouses such as Grove and Merid- 
ian Books have employed the technique 
of simultaneous or dual publication of 
cloth and paper editions. There is every 
indication that this trend will continue 
on an even broader scale, somewhat in 
proportion to the growth of original 
publishing by quality paper liouses. 
(Meridian’s president Arthur Cohen 
estimates a 60 per cent increase in his 
company’s original publishing — this 
year.) 

Perhaps the most striking inroad of 
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Cloth & paperbacks: some samplings of affection— 

(Top row, | to r) Messner and Dell's “Peyton Place": a dramatic relationship; Dutton's Everyman series in cloth and paper with latter 
sales soaring despite modest price differential; Braziller and Dell editions of a popular history with initial publication in paper; e 
dual edition by Meridian for the quality market. (Middle row) Simon & Schuster reprints Russell from its own list; “Organization 
Man" in paper provides impetus for new hardbook printings; "Dr. Zhivago": popularity in paper doubtful; "Exodus," a bestseller at- 
tributed to paperback sales of author's "Battle Cry"; Grove's Evergreen Encyclopedias strike a new high in paper prices: $3.95; Har- 
court, Brace's "Middletown," another major publisher firms its hold on reprint rights. (Bottom row) Prentice-Hall tackles original 
paper publishing for colleges; Bantam bestsellers with movie tie-ins; Doubleday's “Neutron Story" vies for secondary school market 
in paper format; Dell's Laurel editions ($.35) compete for quality readers. 


quality paperbacks has been made on 


will not compete with basic hardbound 
the college campus; college bookstores 


texts although on a limited basis they 
report as much as a 300 per cent in- will eliminate some of the need for 
crease in paperback volume over the 
past five years. However, even in this 
area, hardbook sales have experienced 
substantial increases. The reason: 
paperbacks have been utilized primarily 


tinued acceptance and improved sales. 
Publishers of hardbound — textbooks. 
however, will be pressured to produce 
library research. The new P-H_ books 
will also be sold as regular trade edi- 
tions, a commonly accepted practice in 
quality paperback publishing. 

To a lesser extent, the “educational” 


better quality books both editorially 
and in the area of manufacturing. 


Market appeals 


In almost all fields of publishing, paper- 




















as supplementary reading without ma- 
terially diminishing the use of a cloth- 
bound text. 

A new entrant in this field is Prentice- 
Hall, having recently published four 
original paperbacks ($2.45-$2.95) to 
augment reading for several college 
courses. According to Dave Amerman 
of P-H’s college division, these books 
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paperback has made its appearance in 
elementary and secondary schools al- 
though once again. only in peripheral 
areas such as workbooks and supple- 
mentary reading. Doubleday’s Science 
Study series is representative of the 
latest addition to this field. 

It is expected that on all levels of 
education, paperbacks will receive con- 


backs and hardbound editions appeal 
to separate but slightly overlapping 
markets. For example. after Peyton 
Place appeared in a 50¢ paper edition 
on the widest possible distribution base. 
54,000 copies of the cloth binding were 
purchased at $3.95. Another instance of 
sales stimulation and separate market 
appeal was Simon & Schuster’s The 
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Organization Man, reprinted by Anchor 
Books in paper and reprinted again in 
cloth. 

A loyal core of hardbook buyers have 
remained comparatively undisturbed by 
paperback popularity. Libraries, book 
clubs, gift givers and other consumers 
of hardbound editions are included in 
this group. A psychological factor which 
has influenced book buyers is a “con- 
ditioning to wait for the paperback.” 
However, this factor is more than com- 
pensated for by a larger number of new 
readers whose interests are first stirried 
by a paperback and who feel “they can- 
not wait” until their favorite author 
publishes a new edition. 

It is expected that pre-publication 
contracts will continue with the custom- 
ary one-year waiting period prior to the 
appearance of the paperback edition. 
Occasionally, a unique contract draws 
publishing interest. In a recent agree- 
ment, the hardbook publisher  pre- 
scribed no specific time period but 
obligated the paperback house to wait 
two weeks after the title has been 
dropped from the N. Y. Times bestseller 
list. 


No hope for “Zhivago” 


The extent to which a popular work of 
fiction may exhaust its appeal to mass 
market paperback houses (minimum 
editions: 150,000-250,000) is exempli- 
fied by Pasternak’s Dr. Zhivago which 
has sold almost a million copies in its 
hard-bound format. A principal reason 
for the book’s popularity, a leading 
paperback executive explains, was not 
the book’s readability but the interna- 
tional furor which it caused. 

The excitement and accompanying 
public interest having waned, he adds, 
there is now, little expectation of a suc- 
cessful paperback sale. At an earlier 
date, preferably during the height of its 
popularity, it might have become a lead- 
ing paperback bestseller. 

A similar instance in which a success- 
ful hardbound edition actually failed as 
a paperback occurred with the Bridey 
Murphy book. By the time the paper- 
back edition was released, public curi- 
osity and interest had been exhausted 
and the paperback publisher failed to 
produce the expected return. 

Still in the formative stage is a new 
series of quality juvenile editions soon 
to be published by Epstein & Carroll 
Associates. President of the new firm 
is Jason Epstein, a senior editor at 
Random House and founder of Double- 
day’s Anchor Books. If this new venture 
is successful, it will undoubtedly have 
a substantial effect on a major portion 
of the hardbook field. 

At present, publishing sales execu- 
tives such as Ed Hodge of Harcourt. 
Brace, do not feel that there has been 
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an infringement of bookstore space by 
paperback editions. This is explained 
by the fact that new areas have been 
created, such as store basements previ- 
ously used for storage and space which 
had been reserved for records or greet- 
ing cards. 

This change in the posture of the 
bookstore is looked upon with consid- 
erable favor by the hardbook publisher 
since the implication is that outlets are 
turning back toward the direction of 
a “pure” bookstore rather than a drug 
counter, stationery, or variety store. 


Price—always a problem 


The price factor of both paperbacks 
and hardbound editions is visualized as 
a possible problem for the future. Rising 
production and overhead costs have in- 
creased retail prices but at present, 
consumer reaction has been good with 
no noticeable resistance to higher priced 
units. A leader in the price field has 
been Grove Press which recently pub- 
lished its Evergreen Encyclopedia series 
at $2.45 to $3.95 ($7.50 to $12 in the 
original hardbound edition). Grove 
publisher Barnet Rosset reports excel- 
lent reception to the series from leading 
college professors and in trade book 
sales. 

No drastic changes in the distribu- 
tion pattern of hardbound editions are 
predicted. However, expansion of 
paperback distribution (quality and 
popular) is to be expected in such 
areas as supermarkets, gift shops. and 
restaurants. Clothbound editions such 
as Exodus, which have received best- 
seller prominence, have been sold in 
small quantities by Doubleday to a 
highly selective group of wholesale 
magazine distributors with the request 
that the wholesalers’ distribution pat- 







































tern also be one of high selectivity. J 49 
broad a distribution base for top best 
sellers, according to Hodge, would rep. 
resent unfair competition for “first line” 
book stores. 

The trend toward an increasing vari- 
ety of paperback sizes and formats will 
probably continue at a rapid pace. A 
major exception is the size of the popu. 
lar paperback which is not expected to 
change because of a substantial invest. 
ment in custom-built racks and display 
cases by major paperback publishers. 

In cover design, the trend is toward 
clarity for all types of paperbacks; 
movie-tie-in covers for popular fiction. 
and bright, modern designs for quality 
books. The successes of the latter group 
have certainly had an impressive effect 
in design changes for mass market edi- 
tions. 

There can be little doubt that paper- 
backs have outgrown their early rating 
as “second class citizens” in the book 
publishing industry and that a sound 
future is assured. Statistics verifying 
their status and acceptance are plenti- 
ful and impressive: 8000 titles pub- 
lished annually (original & reprint); 
800 distributors, and at least 100,000 
retail outlets; six million copies sold 
in 1940 as compared with more than 
400 million in 1958. 

However, it is repeatedly emphasized 
by hardbook and paperback publishers 
that a basically separate market exists 
for both types of books, each aiding 
rather than abetting the other. At least 
three or four paperbacks must be sold 
to bring in the same dollar return as 
the sale of a single hardbound edition. 
The fact that this may be easily ac- 
complished does not in any way impair 
the status of the hardbound edition, but 
rather improves it. 
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P .rer—THE MOST UNIVERSALLY USED 
product of the bookbinder—is fre- 
quently the least suspected obstacle to 
effective, trouble-free production. 

After equipment is _ thoroughly 
checked, the operator cleared of me- 
chanical inaptitude, and invisible grem- 
lins diagnosed, attention may be then 
focused on the principle cause of down 
time. 

Even at this juncture however, blame 
is usually placed on the condition of 
the stock such as moisture content or 
improper jogging. The crux of the 
matter is that paper quality is probably 
far less at fault than the bookbinder’s 
own lack of specific knowledge on op- 
erating conditions required for today’s 
impressive variety of paper weights and 
finishes. 

The most commonly used guide has 
been the application of practical ex- 
perience on paper performance in the 
bindery. To overcome the handicaps of 
the inexperienced and to summarize the 
“best” in bindery know-how, the 
Binders’ Group of the New York Em- 
ploying Printers Assoc. have recently 
published a giant, 2” thick, Paper 
Reference Manual. 

The first of its kind in the bindery 
field, the guide will soon be made avail- 
able at nominal cost throughout the 
country. Fifteen major categories of 
paper from coated book to parchment, 
are comprehensively reviewed for work- 
ability in various bindery operations. 

Formalizing paper characteristics in 
the bindery may easily cut down the 
costly habit of second guessing espe- 
cially when unfamiliarity with a new 
or unusually troublesome stock results 
in serious work stoppages. 


Onion skin headaches _ 

A frequent problem-child for operators 
of all bindery equipment is onion skin. 
According to the paper manual, the 
following recommendations are made 
for a cockle finish in 8 or 9 Ib. 

Bulking approximately 525 sheets to 
an inch, cutting performance is fair; 
jogging before folding however, is very 
poor. Feeding for folding is rated as 
poor while slitting and perforating are 
good. Folder preference is for the 
knife rather than buckle folder and it 
may be run up to four right angle folds 
with the grain of the first fold in either 
direction. 

Gathering for light-weight onion skin 
is considered poor while <titching and 
trimming may be accomplished with 
less difficulty. In Manifold work, drill- 
ing is good, collating and punching, 
poor; perforating and jogging, very 
poor, while the glue qualities of onion 
skin are not recommended. 

Another useful example is 581 lb. 
Index (basis 20% x 2434) which may 
be used as cover or text stock. Bulking 
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PAPER PERFORMANCE 
IN THE BINDERY 


NYEPA Binders’ Group manual rates multitude 


paper grades on suitability in many operations 


136 sheets to the inch, cutting, jogging 
before folding and feeding during fold- 
ing are rated as fair. Slitting is not 
recommended and perforating is poor. 

In selecting a folder, the buckle 
rather than the knife is recommended; 
the first fold running with the grain; 
no right angle folds and up to one 
parallel fold. 

As a cover stock, Index can be 
gathered, stitched and trimmed without 
difficulty while as a text paper, only 
fair performance may be expected in 
the same operations. Collating is not 
recommended for Index as text but in 
other Manifold work such as punching, 
perforating, drilling and jogging, a fair 
workability is the rule. Glue qualities 
are rated good. 


A precise rating 


Because of the tendency to place differ- 
ent interpretations on expressions such 
as “good” or “poor,” the NYEPA man- 
ual, by a numerical scale, indicates a 
more precise percentage of perfection: 
Ratings for “good,” for example, are 
70-80, while a “poor” performance is 
listed as 30-40. 

Members of the N. Y. Binders Group 
Paper Committee responsible for com- 
piling the manual were: William Gins- 
burg, Practical Bookbinding Co.; 
Charles V. Morris, Marquardt & Co.; 
Nathan Reimer, Reimer Bindery; 
George Schwartz, Houston Bindery; 
Mortimer Sendor, Sendor Bindery; and 
John Victor, John Victor’s Bindery. 

Another exceptiona! reference guide 
serving to standardize paper perform- 
ance in the bindery is the comprehen- 
sive Production PAR, compiled by the 
Printing Industry of America. Over 40 
basic types of paper are listed in paper 
thickness tables which serve as a 
valuable aid in determining such fae- 
tors as ordinary, good, and superior 
lifts for cutting operations. 

As an example, in cutting antique 
cover stock, size 20 x 26”, basis weight 
(1000 sheets): 80 Ibs., 750 sheets are 
suggested for ordinary cutting, 500 for 
good cutting, and 250 for superior 


cutting. The caliper or thickness of a 
single sheet may be immediately seen 
as .006. 

In Bible stock (book), 25 x 38” 
sheet, basis weight 40 lbs., suggested 
number of sheets per cutting lift are 
3000, 1000, and 500 for ordinary, good, 
and superior performance, respectively. 

The range of stock thickness or cali- 
ber shown on this table can also be 
applied in improving folding efficiency. 
In antique cover stock, for example, the 
caliper of a 50 lb. basis weight is .004. 
On the buckle-type folder, this calibra- 
tion may be applied to another chart 
which will indicate production per hour 
and time to be spent per M. 

Other data on paper performance in 
production may be extracted from Fred 
W. Hoch’s “Estimating Standards for 
Printers.” Schedules for time allow- 
ances in various bindery operations are 
expanded by Hoch to include excep- 
tional papers which are excessively thin 
or thick. 

For example, assume there is to be 
a trimmed book of 96 pages to be run 
on 80 lb. M.F. Book. As 80 is three- 
fifths more than the basis weight, 50 (a 
common center for Machine Finished 
stock), this book would be equal to one 
run on stock of average thickness of 
three-fifths more pages. 

In the drilling operation, the operator 
must always remember that certain 
papers are more difficult ior the drill to 
cut through than others. Soft paper 
such as Mimeograph and Eggshell 
make it necessary to retard the down 
stroke of the drill to give it mere time 
to cut through the pile. This also in- 
cludes varnished or gummed stock, 
paper board or extremely dry paper. 

In punching, production will vary to 
a considerable extent from shop to shop 
and actual figures can be only approxi- 
mations. Bond paper can be punched 
at the rate of 10-15 M sheets per hour; 
ledger sheets at 10-12 M per hour; 
index cards at 4-5000 per hour, and 
acetate sheets around 3000 per hour. 
Acetate sheets must be punched in 
much smaller lifts not exceeding .030” 
in thickness. 

















































































































HOW TO COMPUTE HOURLY 


Know your costs is a cardinal principle of 


effective estimating. Here’s how to do it 


in your plant 


by Frank Myrick, Evitor, BP 


Tue MOST IMPORTANT MANAGEMENT 
MEASURE of the efficiency of a business 
is a sound knowledge of the cost cen- 
ters of each major operation and fol- 
lowing that, the correct application of 
productive capacity ratings to those 
cost centers, in order to determine esti- 
mated, and eventually actual, job costs, 
to which the pre-selected profit margin 
should be added. 


Without hourly costs, it virtually is 
impossible to operate with any sound 
understanding of whether or not the 
company is making any money until the 
end of the fiscal period, when it is too 
late to do much about it. 


It is in the irony of this last comment 
that is frequently found one of the ma- 
jor causes of plant failure. Only too 
often, owners will work out an hourly 
cost and make the tragic mistake of 
using it for a pricing schedule! 


Prosperity dangers 


One of the major dangers of a high cost 
period mixed with a prosperity wave, 
such as the industry experienced in 
1957, is that the creeping tendrils of 
rising, hidden costs can very quickly 
throw an hourly cost system out of 
kilter if it isn’t kept constantly up to 
date. 

In what is the major cost area of a 
production operation, be it composing 
room, bindery or pressroom labor, con- 
sider how rising rates and increasing 
benefits, and shorter hours, quickly 
change an hourly cost into almost dou- 
ble what it may have been a few short 
years ago. Consider, for example, what 
might happen to the owner who worked 
out an hourly cost center back in 1957. 
Auxiliary labor benefits have virtually 
doubled in that time, and rents have 
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risen, along with taxes and many other 
expenses, so that every hour he operates 
under that old cost figure, he may be 
throwing away nearly 10-20-30% that 
he is paying out and not recovering. If 
he has been so unmindful of the conse- 
quences of using his hourly cost as his 
charging price, he increases that hour- 
ly loss by whatever percent profit he 
hopes to obtain on a high priced unit, 
like a color press, such poor manage- 
ment might cost him up to $25 per 
hour. Many make the mistake of add- 
ing, say 1 to their manufacturing cost, 
to cover overhead and profit, and won- 
der where the profit went! 

The hardest part about developing an 
hourly cost is getting started. You must 
sit down with your accountant, a cost 
expert from your local association, and 
tabulate your cost areas, your office ex- 
penses, taxes, equipment costs, insur- 
ance, depreciation, light and power, of- 
fice expense, maintenance, charities, 
dues—the list will seem endless. It 
takes time and patience but it must be 
done. 


Guestimating methods 

It is at this point that a great many 
managers lose their patience, become 
frightened about forgetting some item, 
or decide they can sail by the seat of 
their pants or by wetting a finger to feel 
the wind. They tend to look for the 
easy way, a price list, a “guesstimate,” 
or a simple uncomplicated rule like 
“three times the direct-labor charge.” 
In the days when labor was direct and 
fringes were almost unheard of, this 
system had a peculiar knack of seeming 
to work most of the time. Today, with 
a raft of fringe benefits which must be 
computed into the direct labor charge, 
it can be extiemely dangerous. 


Then there’s the system of charging 
per signature, per fold, or by some 
other common market denominator on 
the bland assumption that if that’s what 
the other fellows are getting, they must 
be doing all right and so will you. 
While the market price must be taken 
into your selling consideration, using it 
as your sole pricing method can lead to 
suicide. 

And if you don’t believe that, con- 
sider that management surveys indicate 
that a large number of new firms don’t 
last more than ten years, until they fold, 
merge, or sink. And in many of these 
cases, it is due to failure to know and 
to apply costs. 

In the long run, it’s the plant which 
knows its cost, keeps a close tab on its 
production rates, and knows precisely 
what it will cost to produce a job, 
which comes out ahead. There are 
times when they may be panicked by 
losing lots of jobs to a low bidder. 
They may take consolation in the fact 
that the low bidder may wind up with 
a plant loaded at work at less than cost, 
and eventually be forced to the wall. 

Assuming that all costs have been 
totaled, the next step is to apply them 
against the cost centers involved. In 
the accompanying table, the figures 
given are in general hypothetical and 
one should not assume that they apply 
directly to his plant. This figure can 
be obtained by applying your own costs, 
labor rates, etc. In the vacant spaces 
you can insert your own figures and 
thus compute your own hourly rate. 

Let us assume that an hourly cost is 
to be calculated for a fairly large 
papercutter, a common machine in 
plants of all types. 

The cost factors will be determined 
from the numbered items in this way: 

1. COST OF MACHINE. The figure 
of $15,000 is an approximation for a 
motor operated back gauge cutter in 
the 46 or 47” size range. List prices of 
course vary with the nature of the 
equipment ordered with the unit. These 
costs must be added into your figure, 
such as those for an automatic spacer, 
flexible clamp, rear loading devices, 
and the like. Keep in mind, however, 
that while these may mean added initial 
cost and depreciation, they may well 
make a major difference in higher and 
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better quality production that may have 
the eventual effect of a reduction in the 
hour costt. 

2. DEPRECIATION. For figuring 
cost purposes, the recommended prac- 
tice is to follow the straight-line system 
of deducting an equal amount for each 
of the years. Most plants prefer to 
write off the capital expenditure in a 
10-year period rather than 15. Your 
method may, too, depend on the atti- 
tude of Bureau of Internal Revenue 
agents in your area, as to interpreta- 
tion of the Federal depreciation tables. 
With equipment modernizing so rapid- 
ly, it would be best to battle for the 
10-year system. 

The other methods of depreciation, 
the declining balance or sum-of-the- 
digits system, are generally utilized for 
tax purposes, but this factor too should 
be carefully checked with your account- 
ant and your trade association cost de- 
partment. 

At the end of the period, you must 
not drop the depreciation charge with- 
out further thought about replacement 
of the machine. The cost of the re- 
placement and, in turn, its depreciation, 
must be figured into the new hourly 
cost. 

3. WAGE RATE. Obviously this will 
vary from city to city. By and large, 
the $3 per hour we have shown will be 
the average for a good cutter operator. 

4. WORKWEEK. Here too, national 
variations will take effect, but for con- 
venience sake, the figure of 3614 hours 
is a general average. 

9. FLOOR SPACE. This one isn’t 
easy, for you must include in your tabu- 
lations the workspace needed to serve 
the machine. You may use conveyors 
or other devices which may have to be 
charged to this center. For a cutter 
this size, an average of 10 x 15 sq. ft. 
will suffice, or 150 sq. ft. 

6. MOTOR HORSEPOWER. You 
need to know this figure in order to 
determine your machine’s power con- 
sumption. A cutter this size will gen- 
erally take a 3 h.p. motor. Other ma- 
chines may have two or more motors. 
See entry #13 for details. 

7. WORKING HOURS TOTAL. A 
36% heur week, with three weeks vaca- 
ion and ten paid holidays not worked, 
results in about 1703 hours. As we 
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BASIC DATA FOR COMPUTING HOURLY COST 


OF PAPER CUTTER 


Your Figures 








Item Example 
1. Cost of machine $15,000 
2. Rate of dette 10% 
3. Hourly wage rate $3.00 
TE ere 36% hours 
5. Floor space aiasaacsalicesdletiets email 150 sq. ft. 
6. Motor horsepower 3 HM. ?. 
7. Working hours in year —.......................--- ]703 hours 
COMPUTING HOURLY COST RATES 
Item Example 
8. Direct Labor _ $5,650.00 
9. Indirect Labor 789.75 
10. Welfare & Pension Benefits 270.00 
11. Payroll Taxes 210.00 
12. Workmen's Compensation 70.00 
13. Power 115.00 
14. Depreciation 1,500.00 
15. Insurance 42.00 
16. Rent 187.50 
17. Supplies, repairs 300.00 
Subtctal $ 9134.25 
18. General factory expense $ Wise 
19. Total Manufacturing Cost $10,047.67 
20. Administrative, office, selling 55,023.83 
21. Total Costs $15,071.50 
22. Hourly cost on 75% production time $11.02 


Your Figures 



















































will see further on, not all these are 
chargeable hours, and not all produc- 
tive. 

If you operate the cutter during the 
vacation period by adding a relief cut- 
ter, or overtime by someone else, then 
these charges will have to be included. 

8. DIRECT LABOR. Here you total 
your cost of manning on the machine. 
Multiply total hours worked (1703) by 
the rate, add holidays and paid vaca- 
tions, and fringe benefits such as bo- 
nuses, premium pay, overtime, and sub- 
stitute cutter, and any other benefits 
not covered here. For example, pay for 
days lost on jury duty must be recog- 
nized. It will pay to study your con- 
tracts carefully. 

9, SUPERVISION AND INDIRECT 
LABOR. Here you include the cost of 
foremen, plant supervisors, maintenance 
men, floor workers and other miscel- 
laneous labor. 

And here the storm signals are set! 
On many of today’s high production 
machines, a healthy force of auxiliary 
workers is needed. A high speed trim- 
mer may have as many as five or six 
taking off and packing books. You will 
have to be cereful to track these costs 
down and make sure they are included 
in your computations. You should com- 
pute them and allocate them properly. 
For purposes of illustration, we have 
applied a 15% figure of total cost here, 
which is a reasonable approximation. 

10. WELFARE BENEFITS. Another 
danger signal area! Pensions, sick- 
nesses and other insurance have already 
caused this figure to just about double 
in two years. For most practical pur- 
poses, it will cost about $270 per year 
for this area, which is the figure we 
have used. Again, read your contract! 

11. PAYROLL TAXES. There should 
be little need to remind you how this 
figure has climbed. Social Security 
taxes are figured on the first $4800 at 
24%, and Federal Unemployment In- 
surance at 3% of the first $3000, and 
the combination will run about $210 for 
our purposes. 

12. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE. The rates vary consider- 
ably from state to state and also, of 
course, will vary with the safety record 
in your plant. Here’s where that extra 
bit of care will pay you cash dividends. 
A very rough figure of $14 per $1000 
has been selected for our purpose. 

13. LIGHT & POWER. Again a set 
of danger signals fly! Horsepower and 
the number of motors is on the increase, 
and as you mechanize your plant, watch 
your power consumption. Rates may 
range from 144¢ to 6¢ per kilowatt 
hour, with 3¢ as an average. There are 
several complex systems for computing 
power and light consumption. For sim- 
plicity’s sake, however, let’s assume 
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that a quarter of the total bill may be 
charged to light, the balance to power. 
Illumination allocation is usually based 
upon a square foot basis, so that you 
arrive at a cost per square foot. Mul- 
tiply this by the number of square feet 
your cost center occupies—in this case 
150—to get your cost. The power bill 
is usually divided by the total number 
of horsepower on all plant equipment 
and their running hours to find the cost 
per running hour per horsepower. The 
results will be approximately that used 
here for illustrative purposes; but cal- 
culate your own, especially if power 
rates have risen. 

14. DEPRECIATION. As referred to 
earlier, we are using the simple, straight 
line 10-year formula here. If you must 
use 15 years, then your figure is 674% 
of the total cost of the machine. 

15. INSURANCE. You may very 
likely have increased your coverage 
from the commonplace fire, sprinkler, 
theft, etc., but if these policies are in 
force on the entire operation, you will 
calculate them in general overhead. On 
your cost center, compute only the in- 
surance such as fire and sprinkler that 
have direct application to the machine. 
Better use the replacement value of the 
machine and use the average rate of $4 
per thousand. 

16. RENT. As certain as death and 
taxes, and just as certain to be rising. 
Your basic figure is the cost per sq. ft., 
and your figure may range from 25¢ to 
50¢ in some cities or in a converted 
barn, to as high as $2.00. For a safe 
general average, we have used $1.25 x 
150, or $187.50. 

17. SUPPLIES, REPAIRS. Here’s 
where you'll be glad you kept those 
bills and indicated against what ma- 
chine they should be charged. For this 
department, compute knives (replace- 
ment and sharpening), repair bills, ex- 
tra wiring installations, and the like. 
You'll find that they run to about 2% 
of the cost of the unit or $300. 

18. FACTORY EXPENSE. Watch 
this one: it’s a catch-all, covering un- 
allocated space such as aisles, storage, 
painting, cleaning, water, experimental 
work, etc. If you do a lot of develop- 
ment work, you have to consider wheth- 
er to try to recover it here, or some- 
where else. Add all these items up and 
and assign it to the various centers. 
Generally speaking, it comes to about 
10% of the totals of Items 8 to 17. 

19. MANUFACTURING COST. This 
is your total of labor, factory cost, and 
all the production expenses needed to 
produce your product in this depart- 
ment. It is accumulated here and then 
added to your general overhead and 
office expense. 

20. ADMINISTRATIVE, OFFICE, 
SELLING, AND OTHER OVERHEAD. 





Here you tally your executive and otiice 
salaries, franchise, office payroll, ind 
other taxes, telephone, insurance, «flice 
supplies, bad debts, collection expen -es, 
traveling expense, advertising commis- 
sions, legal expenses, postage, trade as. 
sociation dues, office depreciation, rent. 
uncollected trucking charges, stationery. 
entertainment, and many 
penses. 


other eX. 


The total of these charges is com- 
puted for a normal production period 
and then divided by the total manufac- 
turing cost to establish a ratio between 
the two. This percentage is then ap- 
plied to the various manufacturing cost 
centers. 

Studies of the cost records of many 
plants indicates that the average ratio 
for this heading is about 35% of the 
total manufacturing cost. Some areas 
assess administrative and selling at 
50% of manufacturing expense. This is 
the figure we have used here, and the 
variation from plant to plant is likely to 
be slight, unless there is overloading in 
one section or the other. 


21. TOTAL COSTS. Now we've 
reached the sum total of all the costs 
which can be calculated for our cost 
center, whether it be our hypothetical 
cutter or some other machine. The 
headings are always the same; the fig- 
ures may change. 

22. HOURLY COSTS. Now you di- 
vide your total cost by the estimated 
productive time. Obviously no plant 
can operate at 100%, so you will have 
to decide how much down time, break- 
downs, lack of work, and other causes 
of idle time reduce your effectiveness. 
Many bindery service machines operate 
at only 20-30%, but are major cost cen- 
ters nevertheless. 

The most generally used figure is 
75%, and applying this to our earlier 
figure of 1703, you'll find that only 
127714 hours of chargeable time are 
left. This is a figure that you must 
determine from your own survey, oF 
from your trade association and cost 
man. Maybe you'll be lucky and get as 
high as 90% efficiency, though the 
chances are slight. Here’s where, too, 
you will find that using Production 
PAR can help you develop production 
ratings which will help you in your esti- 
mating. 

Nor does BP make any pretense at 
maintaining that the expense headings 
detailed contain each and every single 
item of expense covered by that head- 
ing. Only your own books, your account- 
ant and your association cost depatt- 
ment can detail them all, and_ the 
changes are that the first time out, 
you'll forget some even then! There 
are always stray items, especially in 
such categories as charity, that pop uP 
later. 
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ACCURATE COUNTING 


CAN SAVE YOU TIME 
AND $$$ 3% $ 


American Book Co. installs tachometers, relocates 


operating controls, and improves productivity 


Tachometers AND RELOCATED SPEED 
CONTROLS are implementing the Ameri- 
can Book Co.’s program of operating 
their machines at the best possible 
speed, consistent with the job on the 
machine at the time. 

The original speed controls on many 
pieces of bindery equipment were lo- 
cated in somewhat inaccessible places, 
reports Fred P. Hofferth, VP and pro- 
duction manager of the Cincinnati firm. 
These inconveniences contributed to 
production lags when speed changes 
were necessary. 


On two machines, a Dexter N Quad 
folder, and a Sheridan gatherer- 
stitcher-cloth stripper operation, for in- 
stance, the speed controls were relo- 
cated when it was found that the op- 
erator encountered difficulty when ad- 
justments had to be made. 

Folder operators would have to de- 
scend from their regular position, al- 
most crawl under the machine to the 
theostat, inch it up slightly, and then 
return to their regular position. 


Relocate controls 
With alterations made by American’s 
engineering staff, headed by Wilbur 
Shockley, the speed control was placed 
at the operator’s position, where he 
could control the speed of the machine 
from his accustomed place. 

On the other machine, a Sheridan 
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gatherer-stitcher-cloth stripper opera- 
tion, the original installation had the 
speed controls on the opposite side of 
the chain from where the operator usu- 
ally stands. This made it necessary for 
him to climb over the machine when- 
ever he wanted to make an adjustment. 
This condition was rectified by run- 
ing a shaft and gear from the speed 
control to the operator’s position. 


Tachometers are being installed on 
all key machines at the operator’s po- 
sitions, close to the speed controls. 
oe 9 

We don’t expect an operator to keep 
a stop watch on this machine,” Hofferth 
comments, “but we do expect him to 
watch the tachometer.” 


The tachometers used in the Ameri- 
can bindery are of the electric type, 
and are made by Reliance Electric & 
Engineering Co., Cleveland; U. S. Elec- 
trical Motors, Inc., Los Angeles; and 
Sterling Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 

The unit consists of a pickup (gen- 
erator) and a remote indicator unit, 
which may be calibrated to read direct- 
ly into books per minute, cases per 
minute, etc. 


The small electric generator mounts 
on a high-speed shaft, generally the 
motor output shaft. The generator and 
indicator is connected by an electric 
cable, making the location of the indi- 
cator flexible. 




































Joseph Scheisler watches the operation of 
the double Dexter workbook folder. The tach- 
ometer, start and stop buttons and speed con- 
trols are clustered for right-hand operation. 





The. speed control of a Dexter N Quad folder 
is adjusted by Harry Kaninenberg. The speed 
control for this machine was originally 
mounted underneath the machine. 





Tachometer and speed control on the Sheri- 
dan gatherer-stitcher-cloth stripper operation. 
The original installation for this machine had 
the speed controls on the opposite side of 
the chain from where operator Orville Meyers 
usually stands. 
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PART ONE 


BUILDING 


TODAY'S CATALOG: 


DESIGN, & SELECTION OF TYPE 


FOR TEXT & DISPLAY 


Nature of market, utilization factor, printing process & stock 


determine selection of method of composition and faces used 


Tax “SILENT SALESMAN’ —the catalog 
—with annual volume running in the 
upper ranges of $100,000,000, bids fair 
to be one of the major categories of 
printing and binding sales volume in 
the next few years on the horizon. And 
the above-mentioned figure (a census 
estimate in 1954) represents only one 
known estimate of its sales volume, 
and does not take into account any of 
the dollar sales volume in _ binding, 
binders, and related products in the 
finishing, except as reporting firms in- 
cluded them in their sales report to the 
Bureau of the Census. 

A check of trends throughout the 
country indicates a series of notable 
changes in sources of catalog business 
and volume. First of these is a trend 
toward consolidation of catalog produc- 
tion sources in the hands of creative 
printers, and a reduction of the influ- 
ence of the advertising agency in the 
preparation of such as sales materials. 
In many instances the agency assumes 
only a supervisory role to make certain 
that the catalog is produced in a style 
in keeping with the company’s over-all 
promotion effort. Also, an increasing 
volume of know-how, and a return to 
the creative ability expressed by early 
printers and binders, has contributed 
to the changing picture. 

Volume is up, both in number of 
orders and in number of copies, as 
major manufacturers around the coun- 
try found themselves in need of getting 
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out after the business, and putting their 
sales story before users of their prod- 
ucts. 

As a result of this situation there has 
been an increasing trend to make the 
catalog, particularly the industrial 
model, and to a larger extent, the con- 
sumer-type catalog, a counter sales 
tool, point-of-purchase influence. and 
order getter. 


Format & typography 


It is in this very same sphere of influ- 
ence that the producer of the catalog 
may experience his first areas of diffi- 
culty in endeavoring to work out a 
satisfactory format and_ typographic 
scheme. The consumer type catalog, 
such as the mail-order book, is likely 
to pull out all the stops in use of color, 
attention getters, illustration, order 
blanks, credit and ordering data, and 
unless these are controlled, the overall 
effect may rather be a mish-mash, than 
a powerful selling tool. It is up to the 
designer to clothe these selling ideas 
with typographic and illustrative gar- 
ments that make the basic buying com- 
pulsion desirable! 

In industrial catalogs, however, the 
emphasis will usually be on informa- 
tional quality and ease of utilization. 
Since the content is more concerned 
with appeal to the practical side of the 
customer, and less with style or color. 
there is likely to be more order in the 
format than punch. 


A catalog, whether 6 pages or 600, 
must actually serve the same purpose. 
It must tell the story of the product, its 
sponsor, clearly and without bombast, 
effectively with neither too much nor 
too little text or illustration. 

The designer must begin, as a rule, 
with a chart of space allocation to the 
different products. In retail catalogs 
this is likely to be worked out by the 
producer with his client. 

Next comes the task of selecting the 
illustrations, usually from an extensive 
file of photos, drawings and the like. 
There is room for an infinite variety 
of approaches here: the vignetted sil- 
houette, the product “at rest” or in use, 
with equally varied methods of copy 
preparation such as photos, line art, 
wash drawings, veloxes, and many 
others. Many will need airbrush treat- 
ment for correction of defects, elimina- 
tion of unnecessary backgrounds and 
other distractions. Most catalogs will 
tend to follow one uniform style, which 
may be dictated by the nature of the 
illustrative material available or by the 
process by which the book is to be 
printed. 

Choosing the typographic formula 
will be a matter of relying on the re- 
sources of the producing agency, buy- 
ing type or repros from commercial 
sources or in some cases of relying on 
cold type typewriter composition. 


Offset in the lead 


Letterpress was once the major repro- 
duction method for catalogs, but offset, 
and in a few instances gravure, has 
largely cut into this market, especially 
where silhouette or wash illustrations 
are concerned. Also, it has made in- 
roads in the field of picking up repro 
proofs from standing letterpress pages, 
making negatives for offset reproduc- 
tion from them. This may be done by 
direct proofing of the plates, or in 
making Brightype conversion negatives 
direct from the pages of standing type 
and cuts. 

Composition may also be set on film, 
via the Fotosetter, Linofilm, ATF Type- 
setter Monophoto, or Photon, and 
stripped up as negatives or positives 
for offset platemaking, together with 
halftone or line negatives of the illus- 
trations. 

Or the composition may be set in the 
customary hot metal manner for repro 
proofing, for offset or gravure printing, 
or used for lockup with metal engrav- 
ings. The choice of method wi!! rest 
largely on the nature of the copy. the 
size of the run, and the distri!ution 
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of the catalog, plus an evaluation of 
how much new material must be in- 
corporated into the book, and how 
much standing material can be picked 
up. 

Choice of typefaces in catalog pro- 
duction is dictated largely by readi- 
bility, especially on coated stocks, usu- 
ally used for industrial catalogs. Years 
of testing, for example, by R. R. Don- 
nelley’s Catalog Compiling Dept., have 
resulted in a preference for No. 88 
Modern, with Lining Gothic Heads. 

Display typography will be selected 
with the nature of the product kept 
carefully in mind, so that type designs 
which are not directly opposite to the 
nature of the subject are selected, 
rather they will be chosen, with the 
purpose of enhancing the typographic 
picture. 

Selection of both body and display 
faces is likely to be heavily influenced 
by the degree of pickup of standing 
material, so that widespread variations 
from style are not likely to occur. Many 
catalogs are planned to last for a pe- 
riod of four to five years, so that the 
designer must be careful to pick a com- 
bination that will not be glaringly out- 
moded in such a short period of time. 
Thus the tendency is to stick to good 
legible faces, sans serifs or modern 
serif types that have withstood the test 
of time. Among these groups in the 
body text are such faces as Caledonia, 
Baskerville, Bodoni, Garamond, the 
Moderns, and a number of the news- 
paper faces such as Ideal, Ionic, and 
others. The Gothics, such as Vogue, 
Tempo, Spartan, 20th Century, Frank- 
lin Gothic, and various other families 
of the sans serifs have over and over 
proved their reliability. 

Title-pages in catalogs, by and large, 
get less attention than other sections, 
but this can be an unfortunate error. 
Modern design shows a trend toward 
utilizing the forward portion of the 
book, including the contents, to paint a 
picture of the sponsor, to tell some- 
thing of his services, history, research 
and development. 

Developments in indexing methods 
have recently shown a trend toward 
shifting the contents to the center of 
the book so that index points must be 
found from this point, thus making this 
page a focal point of reader interest. 

The divider page is another major 
factor of the industrial catalog which 
plays an important part in getting the 
user into the particular part of the 
book that he wants to reach. 

(Next month: Paper & Printing) 
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Panelists at Litho Show & Forum sponsored by Litho. Div., N. Y. Employing Ptrs. Assn. were, I-r, 
front: Donald B. Thrush (Westport Litho, div. chmn.; John L. Kronenberg (S. D. Warren), Paul 
Whyzmuzis (Interchemical Corp.) Ted F. Makarius (Pope & Gray). Back: Wm. H. Webber 
(LTF), Albert R. Materazzi (Litho Chem. & Supply), John Lupo, Jr. (Di-Noc Chemical Arts), 


Ed Blank and C. W. Latham, NYEPA. 


600 ATTEND LITHO FORUM 


A DOUBLE-BARRELED, eight-hour bar- 
rage of litho equipment and techniques 
was the bill-o-fare for more than 600 
lithographers last month at New York’s 
Statler Hilton Hotel. 


Sponsored by the Lithographic Divi- 
sion of the New York Employing Print- 
ers’ Association, the one-day Litho 
Show & Forum provided a stimulating 
combination of visual and verbal dis- 
plays, comparing favorably in many re- 
spects to the much-heralded Letter- 
press Forum held late last year. 

The morning session of the workshop 
was turned over to a panel of eight top 
litho specialists for presentation of the 
latest advances in the field followed by 
a question-and-answer period. 

Speakers were: John L. Kronenberg, 
S. D. Warren Co., on paper problems; 
John Lupo, Jr., Di-Noc Chemical Arts, 
Inc., on camera problems; Ted F. Ma- 
karius, Pope & Gray, Inc., on press 
problems; Albert R. Materazzi, Litho 
Chemical & Supply Co., on plate prob- 
lems; Paul Whyzmuzis, Interchemical 
Corp., Printing Ink Div., on ink prob- 
lems; William H. Webber, Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, on LTF re. 
search; Ed Blank, NYEPA, on litho 
management; and Charles Latham, 


NYEPA, on litho queries. 


Quality control was stressed through- 
out the discussion especially by Blank, 
who explained, “There’s never enough 
time to do all that’s necessary while the 
job is being run but there’s always 
plenty of time to do the job over.” 


A comparison with letterpress re- 
search was made by Materazzi who felt 
that “the letterpress field has been jus- 
tifiably excited in the past year by the 


development of the DuPont photopoly- 
mer plate. Well,” he continued, “we 
have had a photopolymer in lithography 
for several years, only ours is manufac- 
tured by Eastman-Kodak and is called 
KPR, short for Kodak Photo-Resist. 
Its application has been somewhat lim- 
ited by the necessity of solvent develop- 
ment but it is only a question of time 
before more suitable materials of this 
type become available.” 

In papermaking, developments have 
been “evolutionary rather than revolu- 
tionary” according to Kronenberg. 
Among these improvements have been 
a gradual toward smoother, 
harder, more compact papers; papers 
with pigmented surfaces; two-side coat- 
ed paper; improvements of enameled 
papers, and the introduction of mirror- 
finish, coated stock made by the cast- 
coated or lustre-coated methods. 

Among the exhibitors at the after- 
noon of the Saturday show 
were: American Type Founders Co.; 
Amsterdam-Continental Types & Graph- 
ic Equpiment, Inc.; Anchor Chemical 
Co.; Ansco, division of General Aniline 
& Film Corp.; Azoplate Corp.; Dayton 
Rubber Co.; E. I. DuPont; J. E. Doyle 
Co. Orville Dutro & Son; Eastman Ko- 
dak; Foster Mfg. Co.; William Gegen- 
heimer Co.; Graphic Supply Co.; Har- 
ris-Seybold Co.; Herbert Products, Inc. 

Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co.; Lanston 
Monotype; Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co.; Natural Lighting Corp.; Oxy-Dry 
Sprayer Corp.; Harold M. Pitman Co.; 
Pneuma-Flo Systems, Inc.; Roberts & 
Porter, Inc.; Roll-o-Graphic Corp.; 
Simco Co.; Unitronics, Inc.; Vari-Typer 
Corp.; S. D. Warren Co.; and Zimmer 
Printers Supply Co. 
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9th Annual Conference discusses recent trends, advances 


and future developments in graphic arts industry. 


Tue LATEST DEVELOPMENTS in the 
graphic arts industry, as well as some 
predictions for the future, were round- 
ly discussed and analyzed at the 9th 
Annual Conference of the Research and 
Engineering Council of the Graphic 
Arts Industry, held at the Sheraton- 
McAlpin Hotel, NYC, May 18-20. 
Following the welcoming address by 
Counci! President George H. Cornelius, 
Jr., (Cornelius Printing Co.) and open- 
ing remarks by Conference Chairman 
C. L. Jewett, (Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co.) the first day’s meeting got 
under way with a business report and 
reports from committee chairmen. 


Committee reports 


W. C. Hagen (Kingsport Press) led off 
with the work his group has been doing 
in composition, and was followed by 
John O. McCahon, (Smyth Mfg. Co.) 
chairman of the binding committee. 

“The work of the committee,” said 
McCahon, “covers a wide scope, which 
of necessity has to be divided into many 
separate projects, administered by sub- 
committees assigned to the specific 
projects. We have attempted to bring 
the binding problems to fruition by: 
(1) determining the actual problem 
which exists and defining it in terms 
which fix its boundaries or perimeters, 
(2) establishing specifications which 
define a mutually acceptable solution to 
the problem, and (3) lending the sup- 
port of R & E members to developing 
and publicizing a solution to the proj- 
ect.” 

McCahon described the projects now 
in progress by his committee, includ- 


ing (1) Trimming—magazines and 
books: “. . . several manufacturers of 


trimming equipment have done specific 
development work on a high speed sin- 
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gle book trimmer to meet this need.” 

(2) Automatic Bundling: “. . . speci- 
fications for wrapping and bundling of 
full wrap newsstand bundles and club 
packages for mail were established late 
in 57... additional development ap- 
pears necessary before this requirement 
is satisfied successfully.” 

(3) Folding: “... the binding indus- 
try must define the problem (of stand- 
ardizing specifications) before we can 
expect the machinery manufacturers to 
solve the problem.” 

(4) Collating: “. . . it is felt that 
adequate equipment is now in existence 
to properly handle any specific gather- 
ing requirement.” 

(5) Adhesives: “.. . an attempt will 
be made to gather an active subcom- 
mittee in this field, in an effort to stand- 
ardize and publicize the requirements 
for various types of adhesives.” 

Printing and presswork was covered 
by William C. Walker, (W. Va. Pulp 
and Paper Co.) platemaking, by Mar- 
vin C. Rogers (Photoengravers Re- 
search, Inc.) engineering and materials 
handling, C. M. Flint (Chas. T. Main, 
Inc.) and Alan Holliday, (Craftsmen, 
Inc.) membership. Holliday reported 
that the Council has grown to a pres- 
ent status of 281 sustaining members 
and 66 associate members. 

Bernard R. Halpern, of the Du Pont 
Company’s Printing Development Labo- 
ratory, led off the morning’s panel of 
speakers with a talk, “Converting Re- 
lief Forms for Photomechanical Repro- 
duction,” in which he described the 
progress Du Pont has been making in 
the development of their photopolymer 
plate. 

A film, “An Inside Picture on Photo- 
composition,” was introduced by C. M. 
Flint, which showed how the Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal utilized the 
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Photon machine for photocomposing ad- 
vertising copy. 

The future of magnetic inks was de- 
scribed by G. L. Erikson, (Braden 
Sutphin Ink Co.) who said that the 
process can be used wherever large 
volume sorting is required, such as 
credit cards, in addition to bank checks, 
for which the system was primarily 
designed. 

Marvin Rogers wound up the morning 
session with “Recent Advances in 
Powderless Etching.” The process, he 
reported, produce the best results when 
fine screen engravings are desired. 

During the luncheon, Lennart Pihl, 
of Research, Inc., Stockholm, Sweden, 
told the group of the work his organiza- 
tion is doing, and of the problems pub- 
lishers and printers face, due to the 
high cost of paper in his country. 


Problems in reproduction 


The afternoon meeting was devoted 
to “An Idea to Copy to Reproduction— 
Problems Along the Way.” Featured on 
the panel were Marshall G. Baldwin, 
Colgate-Palmolive Co.; Richard J. 
Walters, U. S. Printing & Lithograph 
Co.; Tom Cooke, Street & Smith Pub- 
lications, Inc.; Louis A. Squitieri, U. S. 
Rubber Co.; Roy Tillotson, Union 
Carbide Corp., and Edward C. Mante, 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 

In relating the advantages and limti- 
tations of the various reproduction 
methods as related to artwork, Tillotson 
said that proper instructions for the 
printer was an area that was seriously 
neglected. 

Mante displayed a four-color adver- 
tisement that was placed in over 30 
Sunday newspaper supplement-. all 
printed by gravure. Each reproduction, 
he pointed out, was different from the 
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New R & E Council officers for 1959-60 (I-r): Alan S. Holli- 
day, Craftsmen, Inc., president; C. M. Flint, Chas. T. Main, 
Inc., secretary; Paul Lyle, Western Ptg. & Litho. Co., 2nd v.p.; 
J. Russell Parrish, Meredith Pub. Co., treasurer; C. L. Jewett, 





next, and very few came close to the 
original artwork or engravings. 

The guest speaker at the first day’s 
dinner was A. E. (Gus) Giegengack, 
President and General Manager of the 
7th Educational Graphic Arts Exposi- 
tion. His talk was “Looking Back—and 
Ahead. 


What's ahead? 
J. Homer Winkler of Battelle Me- 


morial Institute moderated a panel on 
the morning of the second day of the 
meeting that discussed “The Future of 
the Processes.” In his opening remarks 
Winkler said that the “exploding me- 
tropolis and the expansion of the cities 
will greatly influence the future of the 
printing industry.” 

The screen process was the leadoff 
process for discussion, and was covered 
by Herbert Sperry, of Color Process 
Co., Inc. He said that the even distribu- 
tion of color is the prime point in silk 
screen printing. 

He added, however, that this was also 
the process’ undoing, because of the 
film. Silk screen, he said, is not the 
process to use if the printed product is 
subject to hand inspection. But it is the 
ideal process for point of purchase ma- 
terial or poster work. 

The screen printer’s problem, Sperry 
said, is drying the heavy film of ink. If 
too much heat is applied, the material 
will shrink. He predicted that once the 
screen process printer can control the 
film thickness, many of the accom- 
pany problems will be solved. 

On the subject of flexography, Sig- 
fried Higgins (Williamson and Co.) 
said rubber plates can be made quickly 
and to fit any size cylinder. As an ex- 
ample of rubber plate durability, Hig- 
gins said that literally millions of im- 
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Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., Ist vice-president. 


pressions can be gained from one set of 
rubber plates for printing paperbacks. 
Other uses of rubber plates include 
business form printing, envelopes, 
paper bags, corrugated board and spe- 
ciality printing. 

Despite the fact that rubber plates 
are limited to 85 line screen engravings, 
Higgins said that flexography is the 
most versatile printing process avail- 
able today. 


Advantages of offset 


The advantages that offset lithog- 
raphy has to offer, said Paul Lyle 
(Western Ptg. & Litho. Co.) include 
flexibility, as the area size of printing 
is limited only by the cylinder size; 
the surface areas for printing aren’t 
as restricted as in other processes. He 
also cited the economy in producing 
press plates. 

On the other hand, Lyle said that 
operating expenses tend to run higher 
than for letterpress. Initial equipment 
is more costly, as are litho inks and 
paper stock. 

A strong proponent of letterpress, 
Joseph Chanko (Conde Nast Press) 
said that the letterpress process offers 
flexibility and quality. Recent im- 
provements in the process, he said, in- 
clude heat set inks and an increase in 
web speeds of up to 1600 feet per 
minute. 

The future of letterpress holds 
“very few miracles,” he said, but ad- 
vised some “real hard thinking.” 
What letterpress users are looking for 
are better less costly paper, electros, 
engravings, and _ better cooperation 
between all producers of letterpress ma- 
terials. 

There is a need, he continued, for 
improvements in ink distribution sys- 


tems, static eliminators, automatic jog- 
gers for web presses, detergents, bundle 
wrapping machines, water cooling, and 
improved plates. 

The Du Pont photopolymer plate, he 
said, may not be the answer in the plate 
improvement area, alleging that it may 
not fulfill its expectation for printing 
multi-color work. 

As for research, Chanka suggested 
that industry support pure research on 
a larger scale. Plants, he added, could 
realize a 10-20% production improve- 
ment if they would conduct their own 
in-plant investigations. 

Harvey George, research director of 
Gravure Research, Inc., read a paper 
prepared by Oscar Smiel of Intaglio 
Service Corp., who was unable to at- 
tend the meeting because of illness. 


Color techniques 


In the meeting’s final 
theme, “Some ‘Colorful’ Ideas” was dis- 
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cussed by several experts in the field: 
F. L. Wurzberg, Jr. Interchemical 
Corp., Printing Ink Div. who repre- 
sented a film, “Introduction to Color”; 
Frank Preucil, Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, “Trends and New Prob- 
lems in Color Reproduction”; Karl L. 
Thaxton, The Du Pont Co., Photo Prod- 
ucts Dept., “A Comparison of Photo- 
graphic Masking Systems,” and Charles 
Mansell. of Balding & Mansell, Ltd., 
“An English Printer Reports.” 

Plant tours took up the third and 
final day of the meeting. A large group 
visited the Conde Nast plant in Green- 
wich, Conn., followed by a guided tour 
through the Time, Inc., laboratories at 
Springdale, Conn. Other groups visited 
Mergenthaler Linotype, Fairchild 
Graphic Equipment, Peter F. Mallon, 
Inc.. and the New York School of 
Printing. 
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9th Annual Conference discusses recent trends, advances 


and future developments in graphic arts industry. 


Tue LATEST DEVELOPMENTS in the 
graphic arts industry, as well as some 
predictions for the future, were round- 
ly discussed and analyzed at the 9th 
Annual Conference of the Research and 
Engineering Council of the Graphic 
Arts Industry, held at the Sheraton- 
McAlpin Hotel, NYC, May 18-20. 
Following the welcoming address by 
Council President George H. Cornelius, 
Jr., (Cornelius Printing Co.) and open- 
ing remarks by Conference Chairman 
C. L. Jewett, (Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co.) the first day’s meeting got 
under way with a business report and 
reports from committee chairmen. 


Committee reports 


W. C. Hagen (Kingsport Press) led off 
with the work his group has been doing 
in composition, and was followed by 
John O. McCahon, (Smyth Mfg. Co.) 
chairman of the binding committee. 

“The work of the committee,” said 
McCahon, “covers a wide scope, which 
of necessity has to be divided into many 
separate projects, administered by sub- 
committees assigned to the specific 
projects. We have attempted to bring 
the binding problems to fruition by: 
(1) determining the actual problem 
which exists and defining it in terms 
which fix its boundaries or perimeters, 
(2) establishing specifications which 
define a mutually acceptable solution to 
the problem, and (3) lending the sup- 
port of R & E members to developing 
and publicizing a solution to the proj- 
ect.” 

McCahon described the projects now 
in progress by his committee, includ- 
ing (1) Trimming—magazines and 
books: “. . . several manufacturers of 
trimming equipment have done specific 
development work on a high speed sin- 
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gle book trimmer to meet this need.” 

(2) Automatic Bundling: “. . . speci- 
fications for wrapping and bundling of 
full wrap newsstand bundles and club 
packages for mail were established late 
in 57... additional development ap- 
pears necessary before this requirement 
is satisfied successfully.” 

(3) Folding: “... the binding indus- 
try must define the problem (of stand- 
ardizing specifications) before we can 
expect the machinery manufacturers to 
solve the problem.” 

(4) Collating: “. . . it is felt that 
adequate equipment is now in existence 
to properly handle any specific gather- 
ing requirement.” 

(5) Adhesives: “. . . an attempt will 
be made to gather an active subcom- 
mittee in this field, in an effort to stand- 
ardize and publicize the requirements 
for various types of adhesives.” 

Printing and presswork was covered 
by William C. Walker, (W. Va. Pulp 
and Paper Co.) platemaking, by Mar- 
vin C. Rogers (Photoengravers Re- 
search, Inc.) engineering and materials 
handling, C. M. Flint (Chas. T. Main, 
Inc.) and Alan Holliday, (Craftsmen, 
Inc.) membership. Holliday reported 
that the Council has grown to a pres- 
ent status of 28] sustaining members 
and 66 associate members. 

Bernard R. Halpern, of the Du Pont 
Company’s Printing Development Labo- 
ratory, led off the morning’s panel of 
speakers with a talk, “Converting Re- 
lief Forms for Photomechanical Repro- 
duction,” in which he described the 
progress Du Pont has been making in 
the development of their photopolymer 
plate. 

A film, “An Inside Picture on Photo- 
composition,” was introduced by C. M. 
Flint, which showed how the Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal utilized the 
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Photon machine for photocomposing ad- 
vertising copy. 

The future of magnetic inks was de- 
scribed by G. L. Erikson, (Braden 
Sutphin Ink Co.) who said that the 
process can be used wherever large 
volume sorting is required, such as 
credit cards, in addition to bank checks, 
for which the system was _ primarily 
designed. 

Marvin Rogers wound up the morning 
session with “Recent Advances in 
Powderless Etching.” The process, he 
reported, produce the best results when 
fine screen engravings are desired. 

During the luncheon, Lennart Pihl, 
of Research, Inc., Stockholm, Sweden, 
told the group of the work his organiza- 
tion is doing, and of the problems pub- 
lishers and printers face, due to the 
high cost of paper in his country. 


Problems in reproduction 


The afternoon meeting was devoted 
to “An Idea to Copy to Reproduction— 
Problems Along the Way.” Featured on 
the panel were Marshall G. Baldwin, 
Colgate-Palmolive Co.; Richard J. 
Walters, U. S. Printing & Lithograph 
Co.; Tom Cooke, Street & Smith Pub- 
lications, Inc.; Louis A. Squitieri, U. S. 
Rubber Co.; Roy Tillotson, Union 
Carbide Corp., and Edward C. Mante, 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 

In relating the advantages and limi- 
tations of the various reproduction 
methods as related to artwork, Tillotson 
said that proper instructions for the 
printer was an area that was seriously 
neglected. 

Mante displayed a four-color adver- 
tisement that was placed in over 30 
Sunday newspaper supplements. all 
printed by gravure. Each reproduction, 
he pointed out, was different from the 
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New R & E Council officers for 1959-60 (I-r}: Alan S. Holli- 
day, Craftsmen, Inc., president; C. M. Flint, Chas. T. Main, 
Inc., secretary; Paul Lyle, Western Ptg. & Litho. Co., 2nd v.p.; 
J. Russell Parrish, Meredith Pub. Co., treasurer; C. L. Jewett, 





next, and very few came close to the 
original artwork or engravings. 

The guest speaker at the first day’s 
dinner was A. E. (Gus) Giegengack, 
President and General Manager of the 
7th Educational Graphic Arts Exposi- 
tion. His talk was “Looking Back—and 


Ahead. 


What's ahead? 
J. Homer Winkler of Battelle Me- 


morial Institute moderated a panel on 
the morning of the second day of the 
meeting that discussed “The Future of 
the Processes.” In his opening remarks 
Winkler said that the “exploding me- 
tropolis and the expansion of the cities 
will greatly influence the future of the 
printing industry.” 

The screen process was the leadoff 
process for discussion, and was covered 
by Herbert Sperry, of Color Process 
Co., Inc. He said that the even distribu- 
tion of color is the prime point in silk 
screen printing. 

He added, however, that this was also 
the process’ undoing, because of the 
film. Silk screen, he said, is not the 
process to use if the printed product is 
subject to hand inspection. But it is the 
ideal process for point of purchase ma- 
terial or poster work. 

The screen printer’s problem, Sperry 
said, is drying the heavy film of ink. If 
too much heat is applied, the material 
will shrink. He predicted that once the 
screen process printer can control the 
film thickness, many of the accom- 
pany problems will be solved. 

On the subject of flexography, Sig- 
fried Higgins (Williamson and Co.) 
said rubber plates can be made quickly 
and to fit any size cylinder. As an ex- 
ample of rubber plate durability, Hig- 
gins said that literally millions of im- 
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Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., Ist vice-president. 


pressions can be gained from one set of 
rubber plates for printing paperbacks. 
Other uses of rubber plates include 
business form printing, envelopes, 
paper bags, corrugated board and spe- 
ciality printing. 

Despite the fact that rubber plates 
are limited to 85 line screen engravings, 
Higgins said that flexography is the 
most versatile printing process avail- 
able today. 


Advantages of offset 


The advantages that offset lithog- 
raphy has to offer, said Paul Lyle 
(Western Ptg. & Litho. Co.) include 
flexibility, as the area size of printing 
is limited only by the cylinder size; 
the surface areas for printing aren’t 
as restricted as in other processes. He 
also cited the economy in producing 
press plates. 

On the other hand, Lyle said that 
operating expenses tend to run higher 
than for letterpress. Initial equipment 
is more costly, as are litho inks and 
paper stock. 

A strong proponent of letterpress, 
Joseph Chanko (Conde Nast Press) 
said that the letterpress process offers 
flexibility and quality. Recent im- 
provements in the process, he said, in- 
clude heat set inks and an increase in 
web speeds of up to 1600 feet per 
minute. 

The future of letterpress holds 
“very few miracles,” he said, but ad- 
vised some “real hard thinking.” 
What letterpress users are looking for 
are better less costly paper, electros, 
engravings, and better cooperation 
between all producers of letterpress ma- 
terials. 

There is a need, he continued, for 
improvements in ink distribution sys- 


tems, static eliminators, automatic jog- 
gers for web presses, detergents, bundle 
wrapping machines, water cooling, and 
improved plates. 

The Du Pont photopolymer plate, he 
said, may not be the answer in the plate 
improvement area, alleging that it may 
not fulfill its expectation for printing 
multi-color work. 

As for research, Chanka suggested 
that industry support pure research on 
a larger scale. Plants, he added, could 
realize a 10-20% production improve- 
ment if they would conduct their own 
in-plant investigations. 

Harvey George, research director of 
Gravure Research, Inc., read a paper 
prepared by Oscar Smiel of Intaglio 
Service Corp., who was unable to at- 
tend the meeting because of illness. 


Color techniques 

In the meeting’s final 
theme, “Some ‘Colorful’ Ideas’ 
cussed by several experts in the field: 
F. L. Wurzberg, Jr. Interchemical 
Corp., Printing Ink Div. who repre- 
sented a film, “Introduction to Color”; 
Frank Preucil, Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, “Trends and New Prob- 
lems in Color Reproduction”; Karl L. 
Thaxton, The Du Pont Co., Photo Prod- 
ucts Dept., “A Comparison of Photo- 
graphic Masking Systems,” and Charles 
Mansell, of Balding & Mansell, Ltd., 
“An English Printer Reports.” 

Plant tours took up the third and 
final day of the meeting. A large group 
visited the Conde Nast plant in Green- 
wich. Conn., followed by a guided tour 
through the Time, Inc., laboratories at 
Springdale, Conn. Other groups visited 
Mergenthaler Linotype, Fairchild 
Graphic Equipment, Peter F. Mallon, 
Inc.. and the New York School of 
Printing. 
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PART ONE 


HOW TO MANUFACTURE 
HEAT-SEAL BOOK COVERS 


Materials for vinyl heat-sealing, and how they should 


be handled and processed for most effective production 


WwW HILE A BOOK WITH A PLASTIC, heat- 
sealed cover may outwardly resemble 
its fellows in conventional cases, there 
are a number of major differences. The 
most noticeable one lies in the forma- 
tion of the edges of the cover itself, in 
which the edges are not turned over 
under an endsheet as with conventional 
cases, but sealed electronically to an 
inner piece of the same material. Ex- 
periments which have not yet produced 
results commercially acceptable have 
been made, however, to find a way in 
which to reproduce the turned edge 
effect in vinyl sealing. 

In the U.S., a large number of experi- 
ments have been conducted with the 
idea of using heat-sealed covers for 
edition bound work, that is, books 
which can be cased-in with endsheets 
applied to plastic cases in the custo- 
mary manner. Very few of these have 
reached the stage of practicality in con- 
trast to a large scale development of 
this nature in Germany, where it is 
reliably reported that a large number 
of reference books such as encyclo- 
pedias, guidebooks, dictionaries, and 
the like, are so bound. 


Testing materials 

Since the bookbinder is not a chemist, 
he is not easily able to judge plastic 
materials. He must depend on the sup- 
plier and to an extent on his judgment 
and experience as he works with these 
new materials. Two kinds of plastic are 
used for casemaking: soft, and semi- 
rigid plastic. Semi-rigid plastic is made 
in sheets. Soft plastic is supplied in 
rolls and special care has to be taken 
in their handling. These rolls are wound 
under pressure and the material is 
stretched. This means that when the 
roll is unwound, the plastic will shrink. 
For this reason it is advisable to first 
cut the material in larger pieces. These 
pieces should not be used from between 
twelve to twenty-four hours. After this 
time the material should be cut to the 
required size. The cutting can be done 
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By M. S. Abraham 


Genl. Mgr., Cosmos Electronic Machine Corp., N.Y.C. 


with any machine that cuts paper, as 
long as it is absolutely accurate. 


Shrinkage test 

In order to be sure no shrinkage will 
further occur, the following test is ad- 
vised. One piece of plastic is placed on 
a piece of sheet metal which has to have 
the same size and shape of the plastic 
material. The metal is heated to ap- 
proximately 120° F. Through this pro- 
cedure, no remarkable changes in the 
plastic should occur, especially no 
shrinkage. Another very important fac- 
tor to take into consideration is the 
winter season. Ordinary plastic mate- 
rial has the tendency to get stiff and 
even crack on impact in extreme cold 
weather. Therefore it is advisable in 
the winter to use plastic for which the 
supplier guarantees the material will 
not change in zero or ten-below temper- 
ature. 

The chemical name for the plastic 
that is used for book covers is poly- 
vinylchloride, usually shortened to 
vinyl. Some of the trade names under 


which it is sold are: Resproid, Geon, 
Krene, Bolta, etc. The manufacturers 
are Bakelite Corp. and practically all 
the big rubber companies such as Fire- 
stone, General Tire, Goodrich, and 
many others. Several of these firms also 
manufacture semi-rigid vinyl, but the 
most adaptable vinyl for book covers 
of this latter type is imported from 
Europe. Soft vinyl is available in every 
color and in any desired grain. A grain 
in semi-rigid vinyl is not necessary be- 
cause this material is only used for the 
inside of the case which is usually 
covered by the end leaves. 


Variation in technique 


Making a heat-seal plastic cover differs 
sharply from the routine processes of 
making the average case. About the 
only point of similarity is in the cutting 
of the material from rolls of plastic 
just as case material is sheeted from 
rolls of cloth or other material, or from 
larger sheets of paper and other cover 
material. 
(Please turn to p. 75) 
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Top grouping (3 units): Cross section of case made from soft and semi-rigid 
vinyl. Second cross section shows same type of case, but with sealed-in joints. 
Lower one shows similar case but with board reinforcement in the middle, and 
joints. Lower grouping (two units): Cross section of case made without joints 
or reinforcement. Lower section of case with sealed in joints or hinges. IIlustra- 
tions courtesy of author and Allegeminer Anzeiger fur Buchbindereien. 
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PART TWO 


by Emmanuel Schwartz 


Chairman of the Board 
J. F. Newcome Co., Inc., N.Y.C. 





The following article has been drawn 
from a talk given by Mr. Schwartz, noted 
lawyer and chairman of the board, J. F. 
Newcomb Co., Inc., before the Binders 


Group, New York Employing Printers 
Association. Part One appeared in BP 
for March. 











A CONTRACT IS GENERALLY NOT ONE- 
sided. And while it may be to your ad- 
vantage to have a severable contract, it 
may be just as much to the other party’s 
interest to have an entire contract. 
Whether it is to be one or the other 
should depend on what is mutually fair 
and reasonable. 

What I am trying to make clear is 
that while you may know what is best 
for you, you may not always be in a 
position to obtain it. However, if you 
bear in mind the existence of this prin- 
ciple, I am sure many occasions will 
arise where you can have what you want 
in this respect for the asking, or will be 
able to demonstrate you are reasonably 
entitled to such consideration. 

Where work is ordered by sample 
there is an implied warranty that the 
bulk of the completed work will cor- 
respond with the sample in quality. 
Where the customer’s order specified 
the type and quality of work required, 
the finished product must measure up to 
these specifications. 
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DEFINING THE BINDERY'S 


LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Who and what determines quality of work? 


How to protect yourself against pirating? 


What factors govern choice of a business partner? 


Where nothing is said of the quality 
of the work, then there is merely an 
implied warranty that the product 
shall be of merchantable quality which 
in effect means a medium quality. These 
things should be borne in mind not 
only in connection with work you 
undertake to do for others but in your 
orders for supplies. 


Many contracts result from letters 
between the parties. Difficulties some- 
times flow from such situations because 
the letter writers are not legally trained 
and sometimes do not realize the legal 
effect of what is being written—until 
after differences arise. Important items 
are sometimes not covered by the let- 
ters. 

This doesn’t mean, of course, that 
your lawyer should handle or approve 
your correspondence. In important mat- 
ters, however, you should have him look 
over the correspondence before it goes 
out—it may be as essential as in the 
case of a formal contract. 


Agreements with employees are some- 
times as important as those with your 
customers and suppliers. Salesmen and 
possibly certain other key employees 
may be in position to take with them 
valuable information and, even custom- 
ers, when they leave. Much of it can- 
not be helped but substantial damage 
which might have been avoided is 
suffered because there was no contract 
with the employee or an inadequate one. 
Of course, I am not referring to the 
general shop or office employee but 
primarily to heads of departments and 
salesmen. 


The law does not authorize a com- 
plete unlimited restriction of the activi- 
ties of employees when they leave you, 
but you can provide limited safeguards 
against pirating of your customers. 
However, these safeguards are available 
to you only if your contract with the 


employee so provides. They are not 
automatic nor are they obtainable after 
the employment is ended. 

Here again you have to try to work 
out what would be fair to both. If you 
hire a salesman who already has a 
substantial following, you could hardly 
expect him to agree to a restriction 
against his doing business with them 
after he leaves your employ—but your 
prior customers and customers he ob- 
tains for the first time while working 
for you could very fairly be made for- 
bidden territory for him after he leaves 
your employ. 

Contracts with salesmen on a com- 
mission basis but whose activities in- 
clude servicing the customer during the 
term of a contract should make some 
provision covering situations where the 
salesman is unable or fails to service 
the account because of protracted ill- 
ness, death or otherwise. 

The situation which arises in the 
event of the salesman’s death is also 
something to be covered by the contract. 
This is particularly important if the 
salesman brought the business in when 
he joined you or created the business 
and has procured long term contracts 
for work. 

Have your salesman’s agreements ex- 
pressly provide for the delivery of 
monthly statements and in the event 
that no question is raised with respect 
thereto within thirty days thereafter, 
the statement shall be deemed correct 
for all purposes. 

A type of contract of extreme impor- 
tance is that among the owners of a 
business. 

Did you ever ask yourself, “Should I 
go into business alone?” “Should I go 
in with others?” “If I go in with others, 
should we incorporate or have a part- 
nership. 

One who is disposed to go into busi- 

(Please turn to p. 62) 
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Widening search for new typography in book field may increase 


COLD TYPE 


DISPLAY 


BROADENS ITS SCOPE 


acceptance of an expanding variety of methods and machines 


W itn AN EXPANDED USE OF COLD TYPE 
for technical composition in the book 
field, a logical accompaniment is the 
setting of display type on film or paper 
by a growing variety of methods and 
machines. 

Although achieving somewhat less ac- 
ceptance than in other areas of the 
graphic arts, photolettering has found 
a definite niche in book production 
where economy and typographic ver- 
satility are needed at little or no sacri- 
fice in quality. 

However, as compared to the produc- 
tion of advertising material, the amount 
of display required in book work can 
hardly be termed extensive. For this 
reason and because the display type 
usually requested is of a fairly standard 


Manually operated, the Varigraph enables the user to produce letters 
of pre-determined height, in graduations of a thousandth of an inch. 
A template is traced and filled in by moving a stylus along the letter 


groove. 
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type family, a general lack of famili- 
arity with cold type display is not un- 
common among many designers and 
production managers. 

The need for a thorough understand- 
ing of this field and its adaptability to 
book publishing is indicated by a rap- 
idly widening search for new and excit- 
ing display for more open text design, 
title page spreads and attention-getting 
jacket art. 

A major obstacle in cold type display 
is the well-publicized simplicity of op- 
eration for the large majority of photo- 
lettering machines. Individuals un- 
trained in typography are expected to 
produce professional work after only a 
few minutes of familiarity with the 
machine. In many cases, the results 


machine. 


do not compare favorably with those 
from an experienced Ludlow operator. 
Lack of confidence 

The use of a paste-pot as an important 
tool in producing cold type display as 
well as frequent ecnomies as high as 50 
per cent over hot metal, have also 
resulted in a lack of confidence in the 
final product. Once again, the employ- 
ment of experienced typographers 
rather than untrained clerical help can 
do much to remove this stigma. 

The most difficult method in the pro- 
duction of cold type display is hand- 
setting. On the surface it appears as 
simply the pasting and/or stripping 
together of selected arrangements of 
desired fonts and sizes. However, an 
artist’s conception of space and typog- 


The operator selects each character on the Headliner by turning a 
knob with the right hand and exposing the character by pressing a 
key with the left. The completed print emerges from the side of the 
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raphy are necessary for professional 
lettering and an attractive result. 

A large selection of letter designs 
and simple devices aimed at short- 
cutting handset photographic lettering 
are available from a multitude of 
sources. A user should be certain how- 
ever, that the adhesive surface on the 
back of the letters does not melt under 
heat of arc lights during the plate- 
making process. 

Two of these devices in common 
usage are: 

Fototype: Letters are torn from pads 
and slipped into an adjustable, self- 
aligning composing stick; scotch tape is 
placed over the completed line and 
lifted from the stick. A metal cabinet 
stores the letter pads. (Mfr: Fototype, 
Inc., Chicago, Illinois. ) 

Varigraph: A manually operated de- 
vice on which the height and width of 
the desired letter is controlled. Scale 
is graduated in thousandths of an inch. 
An outline of a template is then traced 
and filled in by moving a stylus along 
the letter groove. (Mfr: Varigraph Co., 
Madison, Wisc.) 


Larger units 


Several larger systems are produced as 
desk top units as well as full-sized, floor 
models for production line operations. 
The advantages to be gained are in 
speed, accuracy and exceptionally wide 
selection of type faces and point sizes. 

Hadego: The basis of the machine is 
a camera with special operational fea- 
tures used in combination with plastic 
matrices and specially adapted compos- 
ing sticks. It operates on the principle 
of reflected light rather than by trans- 
mitted light which is used in other 
machines, and by handsetting the char- 
acters to be photographed. It bears the 


Type sizes available for use with the Typro range from 6 to 144 
points. Reproductions are made by contact photography while the 


master font rolls past a light source. 


same physical relationship to the Lud- 
low unit as a Fotosetter does to the hot 
metal line casting machine. 

A decided advantage of the Hadego 
is that a single font of matrices yields 
a complete range of type sizes from 4 
to 34 points or from 10 to 82 points. 
The machine produces not only single 
lines but complete display proofs with 
a maximum size of 11x15”. (Mfr: Amer- 
ican Type Founders, Inc., Elizabeth, 
N. J.) 

Headliner: An automatic desk top 
unit on which the operator selects each 
character to be photographed by turn- 
ing a knob with the right hand and 
exposing the character by pressing a 
key with the left hand. Letterspacing 
is automatic and the completed print 
emerges from the side of the machine. 
For each change in type style or size, 
a new disc must be inserted in the ma- 
chine. Type fonts or discs are available 
from 12 to 72 points. (Mfr: Varityper 
Corp., Newark, N. J.) 

Filmotype: A table top model similar 
to the Headliner which requires that the 
operator position each character by 
turning a spool rather than a knob. 
However, letterspacing is not automatic. 
A wide selection of fonts permits typo- 
graphic flexibility from 10 to 144 points. 
Over thirty fonts will fit on one reel. 
Proofs are not developed in the unit 
but rather with the aid of a small, 
three-jar kit in normal room light. 
(Mfr: Filmotype, Inc., Chicago, II.) 

Typro: A compact, power driven unit 
that can handle up to 15 different type 
faces or sizes within a single line with- 
out reloading. The unit is available as 
either a table or floor model, complete 
with motorized developer unit. Repro- 
ductions are made by contact photog- 
raphy while the master font rolls past 





The Hadego operates on the principle of 
reflected light rather than by transmitted 
light, and by handsetting the characters to 


be photographed. The machine produces 
single lines and complete display proofs. 


a slit of light. Range of type sizes 
is exceptionally wide covering from 6 to 
144 points. (Mfr: Halber Corp., Chi- 
cago, Illinois) 

ProType: Less of a machine than the 
other four, it is more of a mechanized 
easel. A new magazine load and roll-up 
attachment is located at the lower end 
of the working board to permit ready 
insertion and feeding after exposure. 
A light is placed manually and exposed 
above each letter as it is located in 
place. The machine will take a sheet 
size up to 12x17” and separate develop- 
ing, fixing and washing equipment is 
furnished as optional equipment such 
as in the Typro. (Mfr: Davidson Corp., 


Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


ProType will take a sheet size up to 12x17”. A new magazine load 
and roll-up attachment is attached to the lower end of the working 


board, to permit insertion and feeding after exposure. 
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Carolina Ruling & Binding 


|» CITIES OUTSIDE of such major pub- 
lishing and printing centers as New 
York and Chicago, diversification: for 
the small and medium-sized bookbinder 
has become a matter of principal con- 
cern. 

Typical of this group is the Carolina 
Ruling & Binding Co. of Charlotte, 
N. C€., a comparatively small, yet 
flourishing bindery well-respected with- 
in a surprisingly wide geographical 
area. 

Directly related to its normal growth 
pattern, the need for flexible produc- 
tion facilities has resulted in equip- 
ment expansions and _ subsequently, 
services made available in a multitude 
of fields. 

New horizons have a specific mean- 
ing for the company with customers 
as far north as Dayton, Ohio and Little 
Rock, Arkansas; and in the south, 
southern Alabama and Florida. 

At its inception in 1925, Carolina 
Ruling and Binding began its opera- 
tion in a one-room shop with a hand- 
fed ruling machine, one bindery table, 
a glue pot, and pot-bellied stove. The 
variety of work which it could offer 
was similarly limited. 

Basically a trade or pamphlet binder 
with pen ruling as an additional serv- 
ice, diversification was called for to 
meet the expanding needs of new print- 
ing customers, southern book pub- 
lishers, schools and other local busi- 
nesses, 

Today, the company produces a com- 
plete line of loose leaf binders; cata- 
logues for individual customers; a good 
volume of edition work for printers. 
publishers and college presses; school 
annual binding; several types of me- 
chanical binding (Plastic, Multo, 
Swing-O-Ring, etc.) ; pen ruling; punch- 
ing; gold-stamping; and other bindery 
operations. 

Edition work varies from runs of 
3,000 to as high as 40,000 copies. Types 
of books include catalogues, calendars, 
diaries, cookbooks, self-cover pamphlets, 
paperbacks, three-piece cases and post 
binders. 

Presently located in a modern, one- 
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A PROFILE 
IN DIVERSIFICATION 





Edition work, pen ruling, loose leaf, mechanical & 


pamphlet binding are some of the many operations 


performed in this 34-year-old plant 












































Loose leaf metals are carefully inserted in the production of a 
complete line of binders and catalogues. 
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story brick building of 7,250 square 
feet, the company employs 35 workers. 
Equipment runs a wide gamut from 
veteran pen ruling machines to new, 
high speed units, many of which can 
be adapted to several jobs. Most of the 
edition work requires hand labor for 
case-making and casing-in operations 
and the ability of employees to per- 
form in several different capacities. 

Basic equipment consists of gluing 
machines, laminators, a forwarding de- 
partment, case-making, hydraulic book 
press, standing press, and Kensol and 
Krause air-operated stamping and em- 
bossing machines. 

There are two Baum folders, 25x38” 
and 1744x2214”; a Wolk pasting ma- 
chine for casing-in, using the clamp 
and dolly method; two cutters, one 
44” Seybold and the new 39” heavy 
duty Lawson; a Robinson rotary board 
cutter; and a rotary perforator. 

Sewing machines consist of the Gane 
automatic, Brehmer automatic, and the 
National semi-automatic. A Sulby tip- 
ping machine, Gane smashing ma- 
chine, Crawley automatic rounding and 
backing machine complete the line of 
equipment used for edition work. 

For mechanical binding there are 
three plastic-punching machines and 
inserters, and one General Binding 
punch and inserter. For ruling there 
are three automatic ruling machines, 
one McAdams Automatic 54”, one 48” 
McAdams, and a 44” Hickok automatic. 
For attaching hinges to loose leaf 
binders, there is an automatic punch 
press. 

Executive leadership at Carolina 
Ruling and Binding is provided by 
J. R. Madagan, president; R. E. Me- 
Leon, secretary-treasurer; J. R. Mada- 
gan, Jr., vice-president; C. B. Funder- 
burk, production manager; and Robert 
F. Redies, plant superintendent. 





Small riveting machines (left) and the new 39” heavy duty Lawson (right) provide some 
indication of the wide range of equipment at Carolina R&B. 
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C. B. Funderburk, veteran plant superin- 
tendent, insepcts the workmanship of an 
unusual, hand-produced case. 





A variety of mechanical binding opera- 
tions are available of which punching is 
an integral step in the operation. 








PIA SUPPLIERS 
PLAN LIAISON 


Ar A MEETING which has been in the 
planning stage for over two years, PIA 
established a top level liaison committee 
with the supply industries. Stated in 
broad terms, the committee is intended 
to establish useful and beneficial chan- 
nels of communication among the pres- 
ent industries which make up _ the 
Graphic Arts. 

Statistics review 

The deliberations of the committee in- 
cluded a discussion of the overall fac- 
tors which control the economics of the 
Graphic Arts industry. In connection 
with this discussion, two committees 
were appointed; one committee will 
consider what statistics should be de- 
veloped and the second committee will 
make recommendations relating to the 
implementation of the projects of PIA’s 
annual Information Show. 

In attendance at the Boca Raton meet- 
ing were Frank F. Pfeiffer, Committee 
Chairman, Reynolds & Reynolds Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, and PIA President Kurt 
E. Volk, Kurt H. Volk, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. Representing the equip- 
ment industry were Carl Didde, Did- 
de-Glaser, Inc., Emporia, Kansas; 
Richard Manley, Vice President of 
Sales, American Type Founders, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey; Carlton Mellick, 
Vice President of Sales, Miehle-Goss 
Dexter, Chicago, Illinois; Richard B. 
Tullis, Executive Vice President, Har- 
ris-Intertype, Cleveland, Ohio and W. 
G. Young, President, Miller Printing 
Machinery Co., Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. Representing the ink industry 
was James Yates, Vice President, Na- 
tional Association of Printing Ink 
Makers, New York, N. Y. Representing 
the paper industry were Robert Can- 
field, President, Printing Paper Manu- 
facturers Association, New York, N. Y. 
and Andrew McBurney, Vice President 
of Sales, Oxford Paper Co., New York, 
N. Y. Representing the printing indus- 
try were S. Chernoble, Comet Press, 
New York, N. Y., and Felton Colwell, 
The Colwell Press, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Union Employers Section—-UES 
President Francis N. Ehrenberg, Blan- 
chard Press, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
Magazine Printers Section Joseph 
Chanko, Conde Nast 
Greenwich, Connecticut and John H. 
Davis. Jr.. Judd & Detweiler, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Trade Binders Section 
Joseph Kinlein, Optic Bindery, Balti- 
more, Maryland. Research and Engi- 
neering Council—Research and Engi- 
neering Vice President Allan S. Holli- 
day, Craftsmen, Inc., Kutztown, Penn- 
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MIEHLE WEB/SHEET 
FEEDER SHOWN 


A “FLYING” INSPECTION TOUR of The 
Miehle Co.’s new Web/Sheet feeder 
for 61 and 76” Rotaries, was made both 
a literal and memorable event last 
month for more than 50 of the nation’s 
leading book manufacturers and print- 
ers. 

In chartered and regularly scheduled 
flights initiating from various sections 
of the country, executives debarked at 
Kingsport Press, Kingsport, Tenn., 
where the new feeder had recently com- 
pleted extensive in-plant testing. 

According to Carlton Mellick, vice 
president in charge of sales for Miehle, 
the new unit enables large press users 
to take full advantage of the lower cost 
of roll stock. 

With the Web/Sheet feeder, roll 
stock is automatically sheeted to size 
before registration, continuing on for 
stream feeding in the normal manner 
through the regular, sheet-fed press. 
The feeder can be furnished in combi- 
nation with either a Christensen or Dex- 
ter feeder for backing up the sheets, 
or for other jobs for which roll] stock is 
not used, 

Special features on the feeder which 
Kingsport executives have praised, in- 
clude infinitely variable cut-offs and the 
extreme accuracy of the cut. Field tests 
at The Press have shown that the use 
of the feeder increases press production 
as much as 10 per cent when running 
medium weight stock. Because of diffi- 
culties encountered when sheet feeding 
light weight stock, an even greater pro- 
duction increase may be realized by 
web feeding. 

Cost figures computed by Miehle in- 
dicate that through use of the new 
feeder, yearly savings in paper costs 
based on usage of 100 tons of paper 
monthly will be $48,000. Paper usage 
of 150 tons a month will mean savings 
of $72,000 a year; 200 tons a month 
means yearly saving of $96,000 each 
year. 

The Web/Sheet feeder is suitable 
for any width roll within the capacity 
of the press and will take rolls up to 
40” diameter. Changeover from roll 
feeder operation to the sheet feeder is 
accomplished instantaneously. Accurate 
cuts of any length can be made from 
press maximum down to 32” with ad- 
justments to a tolerance of 1/64”. 
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DEXTER ANNOUNCES 

McCAIN SADDLE-MATIC 

A new, automatically-fed stitcher, the 
McCain Saddle-Matic, was announced 
this month by Carlton Mellick, director 
of sales for the Dexter Co., division of 
Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc. 

Designed to handle all of the saddle- 
bound work for the average printer, the 
unit consists of an automatic stitcher 
with two stitcher heads and two auto- 
matic signature feeders. It occupies 
less than 25 sq. ft. of floor space, offers 
a range from 3146” to 1114X15”, re- 
quires only one operator while running 
at speeds from 2,500 to 5,000 signatures 
per hour. 

The stitcher unit of the Saddle-Matic 
has a 16” face plate and a six head 
capacity. It may be used for lap and 
no-lap signatures and requires less than 
one minute per pocket for changeover 
time. 

Other important innovations include: 
positive overload clutch on both stitcher 
and pocket. 
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LAWSON SEMI-AUTOMATIC 

3-KNIFE TRIMMER 

A new semi-automatic 3-Knife Rapid 
Trimmer for books, magazines and 
pamphlets is being offered by The Law- 
son Co., Div. of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, 
Inc. 

Incorporating most of the mechani- 
cal features of Lawson’s automatic 
model, the machine is said to accurate- 
ly trim a wide variety of work in lifts 
as high as 434”, one or two up. It is 
claimed to be equally effective on all 
bindings: Smyth or McCain sewed, 
Perfect bound, side or saddle stitched 
The standard machine can handle work 
in trim sizes from 2 * 314” to 11°4 
16%”. A larger trim size capacity (to 
1134 & 18%”) is available at extra 


cost. 
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KNIFE SHARPENING CHART 
The Simonds Worden White Company 


has made available a new wall chart 
which describes and _ illustrates the 
correct methods for sharpening paper 
and veneer cutting knives. The step-by- 
step procedures for both grinding and 
honing are discussed, as well as recom- 
mended cutting angles for paper stocks, 
rubber, veneer and other materials. 
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WiLL AUTOMATIC 
CROSS-PERFORATOR 


The Will AP2-L cross-perforator, a ma- 
chine accommodating work up to 40” 
wide. is being sold in the U.S. by 
Amsterdam Countinental Types and 
Graphic Equipment, Inc. 

Viade in West Germany, the machine 
offers pile feed and high pile delivery, 
plus a mechanism for skip perforation. 
Moving rollers and an adjustable stop 
bar control the change in direction of 
the sheet at the corner of the L. 
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HOBSON-MILLER COUNTRON 
The Hobson Miller Machinery Corp. 


is offering a special bindery package in 
conjunction with their “Countron,” a 
pre-determined counter. Bindery appli- 
cations of pre-determined counting are 
available through the device which se- 
lects in ranges from 1-100, 1-1,000, and 
1-10,000, in three models of the unit. 
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THERMATRON HEAT SEALERS 


Electronic heat sealing equipment is 
being offered by the Thermotron Co., 
Electronics division of Willcox & Gibbs 
Sewing Machine Co. One operation 
handling is a feature in the processing 
of vinyl plastics for looseleaf binders 
on Thermatron machines. 
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New Fanflex Binder 
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EHLERMANN ANNOUNCES 
NEW FANFLEX BINDER 


A new Ehlermann perfect binder, the 
fully automatic Fanflex Binder, was an- 
nounced this month. by the company’s 
U. S. distributor, Lloyd Associates. 

Designed for adhesive binding of 
both hard-bound and _paper-covered 
books, the Fanflex may be operated at 
variable speeds ranging from 900 to 
3,000 books per hour. Books in signa- 
ture form can be fed from both sides 
of the unit, automatically jogged; 
backs are milled, then fan-glued on 
both sides (double tip-in effect). For 
hard-bound work, a station is provided 
for putting on super or stretchable 
liners and another station for gluing 
overlaps to the sides of the books. 

Book sizes range from 4”X6” to 
10X17”. 
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NYLON TAPE FOR 
FOLDERS, PRESSES 


J. E. Rhoads & Sons has introduced 
Texalon, a combination of woven textile 
and flat ribbons of extruded nylon, 
welded together into a strong, flexible 
belt which can be used for tapes on 
folders and presses. 

The manufacturer says tat the tapes 
will last much longer than cotton 
tapes before replacement, and will not 
fray or ravel on the edges; when Tex- 
alon tapes are installed and properly 
tensioned, they will not get slack, 
eliminating special attention to main- 
tain tension. 

The tape is made endless by bevel- 
ling the ends, moistening with solvents 
and drying in a small hot press in two 
to seven minutes by plant personnel 
using inexpensive tools. 
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NY & PENN FLEXIBLE 
OFFSET PAPER 


“Penn/Flex Offset” is a new, highly 
flexible offset sheet developed by New 
York & Pennsylvania Co. that allows 
the pages of side-stitched books to lie 
flat when the book is opened. 

According to New York and Penn 
marketing director, Marshal M. H. 
Dana, the unusual degree of flexibility 
results from a re-arrangement of pulp 
structure of the normal offset sheet 
combined with changes in procedure on 
the paper machine, itself, and a re- 
apportionment of various types of siz- 
ing used in processing. 
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NOLAN TO HEAD N. Y. 
HARRIS-SEYBOLD OFFICE 


Kenneth J. Nolan has been named New 
York District manager of Harris-Sey- 
bold, replacing T. M. Broadston who is 
now vice-president of Dahlgren Mfg. 
Co., Dallas. 

Nolan has been with Harris-Seybold’s 
Sales Dept. since 1950, holding various 
posts in the Philadelphia, Washington, 
and New York offices. He was New 
York assistant district manager before 
his present appointment. 


SCHLOSSER REVAMPS 

EXECUTIVE GROUP 

In a reorganization of their executive 
staff, the Schlosser Paper Corp., NYC, 
has announced the following appoint- 
ments: Nicholas A. Meyer, vice presi- 
dent and director of marketing; Harry 
Kolber, sales manager; Roy Ross, op- 
erations manager, and Alfred Schilos- 
ser, sales promotion manager. 


MONADNOCK NAMES SILEGY 

AS SALES EXECUTIVE 

Mark A. Silegy is the new general sales 
manager of Monadnock Paper Mills, 
Inc., Bennington, New Hampshire, pres- 
ident Gilbert Verney has announced. 
Silegy has been in the graphic arts 
and paper fields for many years, and 
is a member of the Salesman’s Associ- 
ation of the Paper Industry, the Na- 
tional Sales Executives Assoc., and the 
Boston Paper Trade Assoc. 


REXFORD NAMES 
$O. STATES SALES EXEC 


James J. Maguire. recent sales ap- 
pointee of Rexford Paper Company, 
will represent the firm’s gummed seal- 
ing tapes in the southern — states. 
Maguire spent seven years in Rexford’s 
production department, and the past 
three years in sales, as assistant to R. 
V. Muth. sales manager. in the Milwau- 
kee Sales Office. He will have head- 
quarters in Dallas. 
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Legal Responsibility of the Bindery 


(Begins on page 55) 





ness alone must first satisfy himself as 
to what is necessary to have for success, 
whether he has the know-how not only 
of binding but of producing, selling, 
running a business in general, and, of 
course, the wherewithal to set up or 
purchase a plant. 

He must have the strength, patience 
and justified confidence to fight alone 
for his business existence until he estab- 
lishes a going and profitable business. 

If he lacks any of these major attri- 
butes, he would be well advised to 
search for an associate or associates 
who can supply them and round out the 
full needs for a successful business. 

Selection of an associate is, of course, 
not a legal problem, but selection of 
the wrong associate can create plenty 
of legal problems. Even when you have 
made a good choice, the serious illness 
or death of an associate can create 
substantial problems. No partnership 
or corporation should lack an agree- 
ment from the very beginning which 
insures continued ownership and control 


among the survivors under a carefully 
thought-out plan. 

These situations have arisen so often 
in the past that lawyers are in pretty 
good position to anticipate most of the 
problems which may arise and try to 
cover them by specific provisions in 
partnership agreements or in agree- 
ments among stockholders. 

Whether it is preferable to incorpo- 
rate the business or to conduct it as a 
partnership does not lend itself too well 
to a general discussion. 

Before the era of high tax rates, the 
corporation had the substantial edge 
because it limited one’s liability to the 
amount invested. If the corporation 
foundered, you lost the money you had 
put in, whereas in a partnership, your 
liability for partnership obligations and 
debts could be enforced against all your 
assets, whether connected with the busi- 
ness or not. 

This important factor in favor of the 
corporate set-up still exists. However, 
the heavy rate of taxation on corporate 



























earnings, followed by additional {x 
on dividends created some situati«is 
where a partnership became the |: <s 
costly form of doing business. This year 
the Internal Revenue Code was amended 
so that certain corporations may elect 
to be taxed as partnerships. 

Some businesses operating as partner- 
ships could not incorporate and obtain 
various benefits which are available to 
stockholders in a closed corporation, 
such as tax deductible pensions, life 
insurance and medical care plans, tax- 
free salary limitedly when sick, elimi- 
nation of personal liability for business 
debts, etc., without sacrificing the tax 
benefits that orignally dictated the use 
of the partnership rather than the cor- 
porate form of doing business. 

But do not rush into it. First study 
and weigh all angles and enjoy the 
benefit of your attorney's guidance. 
You should have one about whose in- 
tegrity, business experience and judg- 
ment you have no question. Make him 
your full confident, meet with him from 
time to time, and keep him fully aware 
of what you are thinking, doing and 
planning. Such a person, among other 
things, is then in a position to recognize 
and make you aware of any changes 
in the law which may be of advantage 
to you and could be a valuable adjunct 
of your business. 














INDEX of BOOK MANUFACTURING ACTIVITY 
BASED ON CONFIDENTIAL CASING-IN STATISTICS FURNISHED BY 20 FIRMS TO J. K. Lasser & COMPANY 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR Book PRODUCTION. *Units reperted in thousands and tenths thereof. 000’s omitted. 

1957 1958 1959 | 1957 1958 1959 
units units units | as compared as compared as compared 
reported* reported* reported* | with 1956 with 1957 with 1958 
JANUARY 19,166.4 16,677.8 15,790.5 +20.1% —13.0% — 5.3% 
FEBRUARY 16,702.2 15,548.1 15,889.7 + 5.1% — 6.7% + 2.2% 
MARCH 19,167.8 16,714.4 18,592.8 + 9.7% —12.8% +11.2% 
APRIL 19,167.2 16,481.9 18,858.2 | +11.2% —14.0% +14.4%, 
MAY 18,693.9 16,709.2 + 4.3% —10.6% 
JUNE 16,556.0 15,148.7 — 4.8% — 8.5% 
JULY 13,456.9 12,641.2 + 1.7% — 6.1% 
AUGUST 17,495.2 17,660.4 — .9% + .9% 
SEPTEMBER 16,813.1 16,488.9 + 1.4% — 19% 
OCTOBER 17,394.1 18,452.3 —12.6% + 6.1% 
NOVEMBER 14,325.5 14,643.8 —20.3% + 2.2% 
DECEMBER 12,727.9 13,760.4 —18.5% + 8.1% 
12 MOS. TOTAL = 201,666.2 =: 190, 926.3 | — 0.6% — 5.3% 
4 MOS. TOTAL 69,131.2 | + 5.7% 
Wut 
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Annual ABPC Meeting 


PUBLISHERS DEBATE EFFECTS OF 


STANDARDIZING ON MANUFACTURING 
COSTS, PLAN EXPANDED: PROMOTION 


Manufacturers & publishers skeptical; 


Suggest alternate methods to cut costs 


ExpLorine ways of reducing manufac- 
turing costs for trade books, particu- 
larly short runs, and especially the 
possibility of substantial discounts for 
standardized format, featured the man- 
ufacturing panel session of the Ameri- 
can Book Publishers Council at the 
Seaview Country Club, Absecon, New 
Jersey, May 10-12th. 

In general, both publishers and man- 
ufacturers were skeptical about any 
sizable reduction in costs by such 
methods and felt that it might be better 
to comb out of their back list those 
titles that showed only an insignificant 
back list sale. 

The panel was moderated by Daniel 
F. Bradley, vice-president in charge of 
production for Harper Bros. His asso- 
ciates were Sidney Jacobs, holding a 
similar post for Alfred A. Knopf; Stan- 
ley G. French, director, Riverside 
Press; and John Phillips. president, 
Vail-Ballou, and of the Book Manufac- 
turers’ Institute. 

Bradley at the outset expressed strong 
doubt that the admitted advances of the 
graphic arts in the past decade would 
help much in the problem of reducing 
costs for the 4-5 M new title and re- 
print. With the current emphasis on 
wrap-around plates, he asked, what 
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does the publisher do with his flat 
plates for reprints? 


Rise in costs 

Jacobs, as on previous occasions, re- 
viewed statistics showing that book man- 
ufacturing costs had risen as much as 
184% since 1940, whereas book prices 
had risen only 60-70% in the same 
period. He assailed the manufacturers 
for concentrating their attention on the 
large edition and offering few econo- 
mies for the short run, for finding capi- 
tal funds for research on the former 
but not on the latter, and for allowing 
a lot of blue-sky engineering never to 
become practical. 


Raymond Har- 
wood, president 
of the council, 
opens one of the 
Council's sessions. 





French responded that there are still 
a lot of the old flatbed cylinders around 
that can use the flat plates, and after 
these are worn out, the book or the 
plates can be photographed or con- 
verted into offset plate images. 

Phillips contended that the book 
manufacturer is essentially in the busi- 
ness of buying and selling labor, and 
that his profit margin doesn’t warrant 
extensive investment in publishers 
bread-and-butter books in the short-run 
category, but for these types of books, 
the flatheds will be around for many 
more years. 

Publishers can help themselves by 
printing and binding 5000 of every title, 
and taking them all out of the plant. 
They will have to adjust to publishing 
on a twelve-months baisis, continued 
Phillips, instead of piling up six months 
work in three months, and wanting 
them all during the vacation period! 

Design service by a manufacturer, 
estimating services, all cost money, and 
must be added into the overhead, Phil- 
lips added. 


Industry not engineered to demand 

Jacobs reiterated his charge that the 
book manufacturers are not engineered 
to produce what the industry needs, 
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commenting that in his operation, there 
were probably only two books a year 
with 25,000 or more runs. Unless the 
challenge is met, many better books will 
disappear from the market. 

Phillips argued that the problem of 
scheduling a variety of different sizes 
and bulks with constant interruption for 
rush work and different sizes made it 
impossible to apply standardization 
economies. Another problem is the 
amount of time lost in makeready, i.e., 
17 hours downtime for five hours run- 
ning. His plant showed 38% down time 
in the first three months of the year, he 
added. 

In order to meet problems such as 
this, commented French, his plant is 
working with a new process which will 
permit pre-imposition of flexible plates 
on extra cylinders for substitution on 
the press after the existing run is off. 

A floor speaker’s query whether there 
was any economy to be had by supply- 
ing work during slack periods was an- 
swered by Phillips with the comment 
that the manufacturer would be “glad 
to bill you at your convenience” but 
cannot afford to give such a discount. 


Short-run problems 


Bradley opened up the short-run prob- 
lem with the comment that the manu- 
facturer must have a considerable prob- 
lem with a back-log of small orders, all 
wanting delivery within a week. Phil- 
lips concurred, noting that 1958 was 
one of the biggest small order years in 
his memory. In three months, his aver- 
age press-run was 2900. 

Jacobs urged that manufacturers con- 
sider what might be done with flexible 
plates, web-folded signatures, and pre- 
formed cases to afford new economies. 

To which French replied with a re- 
view of the projected letterpress and 
basic printing research programs, but 
pointed out that the book industry 
doesn’t have enough money to re-engi- 
neer completely, but has to achieve 
its improvements piecemeal. 

Improvements like Teletypesetter, 
which his firm has recently put in (see 
BP, May, 1959, p. 44) offer you some 
economies, added French, but frequent- 
ly only enough to enable you to hold to 
the price you have just given! In re- 
ply to Bradley’s question about possible 
savings in photocomposition, it was felt 
that there was no possibility at present 
in letterpress; some in offset. But here 
Jacobs argued that even if all photo- 
composing machines were readily avail- 
able, there were no suitable plates or 
presses available. 


Standardization prospects 


Possibilities of economies in standard- 
ized format would have to be controlled 
by economy and quality considerations, 
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and essentially the industry is making 
about four sizes of books today, French 
explained. In paperbacks, you stand- 
ardize on press, paper and binding, but 
not in hardbound. 

Would enough publishers back a pro- 
gram for standardization to three basic 
sizes? asked Phillips. 

Four sizes would handle 90% of 
every publisher’s list, asserted Jacobs, 
and if a 5¢ differential penalty for de- 
parting from these sizes were to be im- 
posed, virtually all publishers would 
buy the standard package, Jacobs main- 
tained. 

The standard format would enable 
publishers to bring out new titles and 
reprints at a reasonable cost, the speak- 
er continued. A chorus of dissent rose 
from the manufacturers that publishers 
keep changing their specifications and 
would not stick to their standards. 

Cass Canfield (Harper), speaking 
from the floor, urged that publishers 
should receive some incentive for stand- 
ardizing and for supplying house de- 
sign and production, as well as those 
publishers that spread their work over 
longer buying periods. 


Problems of collaboration 


Phillips objected that publishers would 
have to collaborate on purchases of 
paper and other supplies, which they 
would never do. 

Jacobs held that there was no saving 
by such practices of spreading the work 
if you saved on only one or two books. 
The saving must be possible on many 
titles in the line to make it worthwhile. 
He urged that publishers and manufac- 
turers each contribute a sum of money 
per book, say 4¢, toward a joint re- 
search program. 

Closing floor comment indicated that 
some publishers felt that it might be 
better to assume some losses on new 
titles as development costs, to stop 
putting books back on press for 200 
reprint orders, and to develop possible 
package deals on such books for re- 
maindering purposes. 

“Publishing as a Business Enter- 
prise” was discussed in three panels: 
“The Balance Sheet,” by James Kobak, 
J. K. Lasser & Co., and Keith M. Urmy, 
vice-president, Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank; “The Operating Statement,” by 
Dr. David Schwartzmann, economics 
professor, New York Univ., and Howard 
Jackson, W. C. Heaton & Co.; and 
“Changing Market Patterns” by Dr. 
Paul Nystrom, marketing professor, 
Columbia Univ. and Manuel Siwek, 
Grosset & Dunlap. 

The publishers and National Library 
Week was the concern of the Week’s 
director, John S. Robling, assist. direc- 
tor, Virginia H. Mathews, and Richard 
Heffner, producer of the TV program, 





“Open Mind.” The discussion indica: -d 
expanded year-round support from p 
lishers. One suggestion made—why » ot 
follow up the Week with book cle «r- 
ance sales? 

Eugene Gilbert, director of Gilbert 
Youth Research spoke on “The Young 
Adult Reader: The Trade and Library 
Market.” Commentators were librar- 
ians: Marion Hoch, Manhasset Hich 
School; Jane McClure, Free Library of 
Philadelphia; Grace Slocum, Brooklyn 
Public Library; and M. Bernice Weise. 
Baltimore School Libraries. 

Educators concerned with “Current 
Education Trends and Their Impact 
on Trade Books” were: Arno Bellack, 
associated professor, Teachers College. 
Columbia; Ralph Flynt, U. S. Office 
of Education; and F. L. Wormald, Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges. 

Three categories of marketing were 
discussed: “Technical Books,” by Mar- 
garet Fuller, Special Libraries Assoc., 
Burton W. Adkinson, National Science 
Foundation, and George Rinehart. Rine- 
hart & Co.; “Religious Books,” by Dr. 
William Cole, professor of religion, 
Williams College, the Rev. Harold C. 
Gardiner, S. J., literary editor, America, 
and Dr. Will Herberg, grad. prof. of 
Judiac studies, Drew Univ. The third 
category, “American Books Abroad.” 
was covered by two officials of the In- 
formation Center Service, USIA: Rob. 
ert M. Beers, chief, IMG Division and 
Louis Fanget, chief, Publications Divi- 
sion, with W. Gordon Graham, general 
manager of McGraw-Hill’s international 
division. 

“Government Book Purchasing” was 
discussed by Louis Fanget, USIA; 
Foster Mohrhardt, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, and Dorothy Deininger, Library 
Services Branch, Dept. of the Navy. 

Two execs of American Book Pub- 
lishers Council dealt with the general 
revisions of the U. S. Copyright Law: 
Horace S. Manges, general counsel, and 
Dan Lacy, managing director. Manges 
was also on the panel “Meeting the 
Censorship Challenge” with Peter S. 
Jennison, assistant managing director 
of the Council. 

Other discussions were “Planning a 
Balanced Company Insurance Program” 
led by Eugene R. Bowler, Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company. and 
Herbert L. Jamisons Jr. and Sr.. part- 
ners of H. L. Jamison Co.; and a panel 
on business office procedures consisting 
of Henry S. Austin and Lansdale. staff 
management consultants of Svcovell, 
Wellington & Co. 

The final meeting reviewed tiie in- 
dustry’s major problems, and pre ewed 
future actions. Speakers were |! obert 
W. Frase, assoc. managing director. and 
Dan Lacy, managing director. «‘ the 
Council. 
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17th ANNUAL MEETING 


ATPI RECORDS ALL-TIME 
TEXTBOOK SALES PEAK 


11% increase in expenditures for educational material 


announced at N. J. conference; shortages still pressing 


Fo CATIONAL BOOK sales hit an all-time 
high during 1958, it was announced at 
the 17th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Textbook Publishers Institute, held 
at the Seaview Country Club, Absecon, 
N. J., April 29-May 1. 

According to the survey, total sales 
for all educational publishers amounted 
to $298,280,000, an 11% increase over 
1957. Expenditures for textbooks, work- 
books and associated material by public 
schools, private schools and students 
on the elementary level rose 8% to 
$124,000,000. High school purchases 
came to $70,9000,000, a 15% gain, and 
college, $85,100,000, up 11%. 

Other figures reported were $9,730,- 
000 spent for standardized tests, an in- 
crease of 18%, and encylclopedia and 
refernce book sales were up 6% to 
$8,550,000. 


Books per pupil 

Textbook sales rose to a point during 
1928 that corresponded to 2.05 regular 
hardbound books for each elementary 
pupil and 2.46 for each high school 
student. Further, college text sales were 
estimated to represent 5.66 hardbound 
books per student. The elementary and 
high school figures, it was pointed out, 
would be lower, since part of the total 
textbook sales amount is represented by 
one or two workbooks and miscellane- 
ous materials for each student. 

On the negative side, however, the 
Institute said that the extreme shortage 
of textbooks was not alleviated. 

ATPI executive secretary Austin J. 
McCaffrey told the meeting that U. S. 
schools are more than $750,000,000 
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short of the recommended level of text- 
book supply. 

Sales still short of need 

Basing this statement on standards de- 
veloped by research and applied to a 
four-year schedule for replacement of 
worn-out or obsolete books, he said that 
only $118,000,000 worth of books were 
purchased to meet a need of $604.000.- 
000 for the first eight school grades. 
Only $67,000,000 worth of high school 
textbooks were purchased to meet a 
need of $353,000,000. 

The resulting shortages were esti- 
mating at $486,000,000 of elementary 
textbooks and $286,000,000 of high 
school texts. 

Publishers’ net sales at the college 
level came to $23.90 per student. If 
students had bought books at the same 
rate as in 1948, sales would have been 
$34.40 per student. The difference 
comes to about $34,000,000 worth of 
textbooks. 


Enrollment a $$ inflation 


The increase in the number of students 
plus the inflated dollar were said to be 
the most influential factors in the all- 
time high sales figure. Sales per stu- 
dent increased 5% at the elementary 
level and 3% at the college level, about 
a 4% increase in average prices. 

Enrollments rose sharply in high 
schools, where textbook sales per stu- 
dent increased 10%. According to the 
Institute, textbook prices have increased 
644% less than manufacturing costs 
during the period since 1939 for which 
this information is available. 

The survey revealed other trends. 





Paperbound textbooks accounted for 
24% of all textbooks sold to elementary 
school pupils, but only 5% for high 
schools and 13% at the college level. 
In terms of dollar value, the percent- 
ages were 9%, 2% and 4%, respectively. 


Public relations program 


The elementary and high school, col- 
lege, and reference book sections of the 
Institute voted at the meeting to ex- 
pand budgets for public relations and 
other projects, in what were called 
moves to meet economical and ideolog- 
ical threats to textbooks. 

The elhi (elementary and _ high 
school) section voted $50,000 to pro- 
duce a color film about textbooks for 
television, to be shown on prime public 
service programming time. To be dis- 
tributed on a guaranteed-number-of- 
showings basis, it is expected to reach 
20-25,000,000 people. Following that, 
prints of the film will be made available 
for institutional showings. 

Other public relations projects de- 
cided on included a revision of the 
Institute’s pamphlet, “Budgeting for 
Textbooks,” on an annual basis so that 
the figures contained will always be 
brought up to date; an expanded col- 
lege section special projects budget for 
strengthening and expanding liaisons 
with professors, parents of college stu- 
dents, and college bookstores. 


Economic dangers 

While an expanding era of education 
presents opportunities for education 
publishing, it was stated at the opening 
session, it also contains dangers for the 
pattern of American education and 
threats to the position of the textbook. 

These areas of concern stem partly 
from economic factors. Printed mate- 
rials of instruction still get only 1% 
of the school budget dollar. Though 
textbook publishers’ sales are up, 
schools’ purchases of printed materials 
of instruction are lagging far behind 
the needs of a rapidly-growing school 
population. 

In the election of officers for the 
1959-60 term, Alden H. Clark (Henry 
Holt) was elected president, succeed- 
ing Wallace S. Girling (Ginn & Co.) ; 
Frances Singer. (L. W. Singer) vice 
president; Edward E. Booher, (Me- 
Graw-Hill) treasurer, and W. MacLean 
Johnson, (Johnson Pub. Co.) secretary. 

New members of the Institute’s board 
of directors are Warren Blaisdell, (Ad- 
dison-Wesley) William C. Ferguson, 
(World Book Co.) Theron Chapman, 
(Scott Foresman) and Andrew McNally 
(Rand McNally). Frank Taussig 
(Grolier Society) was named a director 
to succeed Sanford Cobb, former pub- 
lisher of Spencer Press, who resigned 
from the Institute board. 
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Reversing the spiral 


MACMILLAN 


HALVES 


PLATEMAKING 


COSTS 


1,000 halftones featured in “Modern Art a pictorial anthology” ; 


printing with negatives plus surface plates may be well worth the 


Berective COST CUTTING” may well 
have been a production manager’s fit- 
ting sub-title for Modern Art a pictorial 
anthology, published recently by The 
Macmillan Co., N.Y.C. 

A giant volume of 500 pages featur- 
ing more than 1,000 illustrations, Mod- 
ern Art would normally require at least 
a $15-$20 retail price. However, 
through a combination of production 
ingenuity and expert craftsmanship, 
platemaking savings estimated at a 
noteworthy 60 per cent were achieved. 
This enabled Macmillan to price the 
edition at $9.50 for the trade and $6.90 
for use as a college text. 

In conjunction with New York’s Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, Macmillan began 
initial explorations for this impressive 
publishing effort more than six years 
ago. A “catalogue” of modern art in 
all its forms, illustrated in black and 
white photography, was the principal 
intention of the publisher, rather than a 
full color exposition of the original art 
forms. 

As is customary at Macmillan, the 
Manufacturing Department participated 
in the initial discussions to see if the 
project could be made feasible. The 
problems were technique, quality and 
price. Letterpress and deep-etch offset 
were too high in terms of cost. 

Four representative pages were pre- 

(Please turn to p. 73) 


A typical 

page layout 

of 19th century 
art 
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The Ninsteunth Century Eskins, Mamet, Homer, Ryder 
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C ustom-suit PRODUCTION MANAGER 
might be a _ good title for Robert 
Baensch of Grune and Stratton, medi- 
cai publishers. However one names 
him, at twenty-four he has had more 
groundwork in his field than many 
far his senior, 

Born into a medical family in Leip- 
zig. Germany, Baensch started his 
“training” for his present job in high 
school. Having fled from Germany dur- 
ing the war, the family arrived finally 
in the U.S. where Bob’s father had 
accepted a position at Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. Bob was 
enrolled in a prep school, where he 
lost no time in mastering his surround- 
ings, becoming year-book editor, and 
a creative spirit behind a school news- 
paper. Evenings he took classes at 
Corcoran School of Art, developing 
talents inherited from his art-teacher 
mother. 

When college-time arrived, father’s 
influence led to a pre-med course at 
Johns Hopkins University which lasted 
just two years before his own liberal- 
arts impulses won out, and he switched 
to German literature and philosophy. 
The change in major gave Bob more 
time for art and publications, including 
the creation of a new school magazine, 
art editor of the newspaper, yearbook 
editor, and free-lance medical illustrat- 
ing. He also managed more evening 
art classes at the Maryland Art Insti- 
tute. 

The logical step at graduation was to 
find a job in publishing, preferably a 
PM post. Grune and Stratton was a 
logical choice as a chance to unite his 
publishing and medical backgrounds. 
But the young graduate decided he 
should get printers’ ink on his hands 
before settling down behind a desk. 

One week after receiving his diploma. 
Bob was winging his way to Germany— 
destination, Georg Thieme Verlag, 
Stuttgart. He entered the firm through 
the advertising department, but before 
long was in production, under the 
tutelage of G. Pohle, Production Man- 
ager, whom Baensch cannot praise too 
highly. Thus began what he terms the 
“most fantastic training possible.” From 
8:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M., six days a 
week, he devoted his time to printing, 
earning only a slim supply of Deutsch 
marks, Baensch’s evening-school habit 
stuck with him even then; this time 
he took classes in graphic arts and 
German business correspondence. 

From Thieme, he went to work for 
an engraver, a true artisan who did all 
his work with exacting hand-craft pre- 
cision, and Baensch learned to do it too. 

Next stop was the large Stuttgart 
firm, Deutscher Verlags Anstalt, for 
a month’s course which included setting 
handtype, working with lino and mono; 
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starting with a small wedding-invitation 
press and working up to the largest 
letterpresses; working with offset, both 
black-and-white and color. Bob worked 
in the bindery too, folding, collating, 
and paper-cutting. On night-shifts, he 
prowled back to the plant to watch the 
operations he didn’t have time to per- 
form himself. 

Then back to Thieme for his rigorous 
final examination—handling one book 
entirely on his own, from typed manu- 
script pages through bound copy. 

Plant-training finished, but not his 
self-designed training program. Bob 
moved on to Bern, Switzerland, to work 
in the medical-bookstore of Hans Hu- 
ber. In this, one of the world’s largest 
international bookseller firms, he had 
the chance for “an excellent compara- 
tive study of prices and quality.” Bob 
considers that important because pro- 
duction people should maintain custo- 
mer contact—knowing what the audi- 
ence wants and what the competition is 
doing. 

Just a little over one year ago. he 
returned to the States, going straight to 
work at Grune and Stratton. Working 
first as an assistant to Duncan Mackin- 
tosh, editor-in-chief and vice-president, 
Bob learned all he knows about the 
American side of production. He dis- 
covered that the greatest contribution 
on this side of the Atlantic is the effici- 
ency of production methods. He only 
wishes that somehow the faster work 
done here could be united with the care 
of the European artisans. 

Soon Baensch was given the PM job 
on his own, including all of art and 
design, and control of the translations 
department. He also likes to take on 
the task of liaison between audience and 
publisher—an extension of his Hans 
Huber experience. He arranges book 
displays at medical meetings, handling 
the displays on his own so he can get 
first-hand reactions from the medical 
people. This way, Baensch says. he 
can make up for the market research 








board which they can’t afford to have. 

First of all, medical books are almost 
exclusively run on limited editions, yet 
must incur extremely high costs. Books 
which not uncommonly run 200 half- 
tone illustrations, on coated stock, of 
such intricate character as fine micro 
slides, photo micrograms, and X-rays, 
cannot avoid being expensive. And 
doctors request that illustrations accom- 
pany the text at the exact spot of 
reference. Grune and Stratton finds 
that letterpress is the best method for 
meeting such stringent requirements. 
Occasionally offset and letterpress can 
be combined to help lower expenses, 
and in some psychology and psychiatry 
texts all-offset production has been 
managed. 

Secondly, medical publications may 
incur more deadline than 
the usual trade books. Not only do they 
aim for the best seasonal markets as do 
the trade-book publishers, but must also 
hit medical meetings as the primary 
contact with potential buyers. 


pressures 


Baensch, even with his short-termed 
experience, already has some strong 
convictions about design and produc- 
tion. “I tend to be extremely conserva- 
tive and old-schoolish,” he states. He 
deplores too much experimentation, 
especially in scientific books. 

“Print is only a means of conveying 
context,” he declares, “and when the 
means dominates the context, some- 
thing is wrong.” 

Bob still continues medical-illustrat- 
ing on the side, and still has the educa- 
tion bug. He now attends night school 
at Columbia in book production, and 
this summer plans to take letterpress 
classes at the New York School of 
Printing. 

Weekends often include trips to the 
library of the Museum of Modern Art, 
to check up on the graphic arts jour- 
nals, or trips to Connecticut to spot 
Old American homes and antiques he 
can’t yet afford to buy. 
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A PRIMER IN 


ESTIMATING BOOK 
MANUFACTURING 





PART ONE 


Basic tools, sources of 
information, and training 


Tue ESTIMATING OF BOOK manufactur- 
ing on the part of the customer, in the 
role of production manager, manufac- 
turing head, or designer, or editor is 
a task that can be learned only after 
Jong and intensive training or experi- 
ence, and even then not to the infinite 
degree that a plant estimator develops 
over a shorter period. 

To begin with, it is seldom useful for 
a publishing production executive to be 
able to compute every last operation 
down to a decimal point. What he must. 
however, be prepared to know is a gen- 
eral approximation of costs in each sec- 
tion of the manufacturing process, so 
that he or she can prepare rough esti- 
mates of cost for use in sales confer- 
ences, or sessions on special books, re- 
fining them later as the project moves 
into closer focus. 


Characteristics 


What sort of person can best do esti- 
mating? This question is best answered 
by another. How technical do you want 
to get? It is very unlikely that the 
average production worker will, for 
example, be able to apply keystroke 
principles to estimating composition, 
for example, but content himself with 
the ability to apply a per page rate to 
his ems and compute his composition 
cost in that manner. Nor will he likely 
be expected to compute the cost of 
setting each line of display type and 
rules, as a plant estimator will. 
The nature of the estimator’s work is 
that he must have certain aptitudes: 
1. Arithmetic: a knowledge of fig- 
ures and how to use them accu- 
rately 


2. Analysis ability: the power to 
comprehend the whole picture and 
to determine the right methods of 
procedure 


w 


Imagination: ability to visualize 
the job, and to suggest changes or 
new methods by which the job 
might be done. 

4. Mechanics: a sound knowledge 
of all the printing and binding 
processes, and materials, and how 
they are applied in the plants that 
will or can serve him. 

5. Integrity: loyalty to his employer, 
and honesty with his suppliers. 

Generally, however, he must find fig- 
uring easy and not panic by the sight 
of a total of ems of composition that 
resembles the national debt figures. 

He should understand something of the 

operation of calculating devices so that 

he will not wear himself out with end- 
less pencil arithmetic. A_ slide rule 
should be no stranger. 


Literature available 


Unfortunately, there is little printed 
literature on book estimating, since it 
is a specialized area, and not of general 
interest to most printing planning and 
pricing services. As a result, save for 
a few books and articles on estimating 
of commercial printing, parts of which 
can be utilized, there is a paucity of 
literature, and much of it too technical 
for the publishing production staff. He 
might be advised, however, to look into 
the systems devised by Fred W. Hoch, 
N.Y.C., or the Franklin Catalog of the 
Porte Publishing Co., Salt Lake City, 
PIA’s A Course in Estimating, keeping 
in mind the warning, that a little 



















































knowledge can be a dangerous thi: 
Numerous local graphic arts trade as- 
ciations offer courses, too, which « 
help. 

The best tools for estimating the ct 
of materials and methods in bookmak- 
ing will include Helpful Aids in Book 
Production, published by the Book Man- 
ufacturers Institute and sold by BP, 
which will afford a variety of tables on 
computing composition, measuring press 
and bindery production, a tabulation of 
the equipment of the manufacturing 
sources customarily, or even only occa- 
sionally used by the firm, and if it is 
available, his suppliers’ charges per 
hour, or per thousand, or some other 
convenient measure for presswork, bind- 
ing, and related operations. 

Estimating knowledge is _ widely 
scattered, so the would-be estimater 
must look for his scales on engraving 
from one source, his negative and off- 
set plate charges from another, to Help- 
ful Aids and similar books for material 
on binding, (A Primer in Book Produc- 
tion, soon to be republished by BP, will 
likewise be of assistance). 


Trade sources 


Additional sources of information in es- 
timating can be obtained from printers, 
electrotypers, platemakers, typogra- 
phers, and binders in the form of trade 
customs, scales, rates, and the like, 
which will enable the user to form at 
least a rough estimate of his cost in 
advance. But he should always be 
sure to either check his own estimate 
with the supplier or get an advance 
estimate if an important cost decision 
hangs in the balance. 

Other usual tools for his desk should 
be an accurate paper calculating device, 
type line gauge, an accurate rule, 
micrometer for testing thickness of paper 
and other materials, a good magnifying 
glass capable of revealing tone densi- 
ties, thread counts, dot structure. 

It is often futile, and sometimes dis- 
astrous to estimate without a clear con- 
cept of what the job is to be, or at 
least a set of alternate specifications. 
Specifications which read “a _ paper 
something like the attached, but not 
quite the same weight or finish” can 
only lead to one large headache and a 
lot of wasted time. They must be re- 
fined to specifics! 

Since a good estimator must possess 
a basic knowledge of paper, ink. type. 
plates, cover materials, adhesives, and 
all the related processing of these mate- 
rials, as well as be familiar with the 
plants that service his firm, it may be 
very likely that the estimating functions 
will be divided, with various individuals 
assigned to specific tasks. One man 
will estimate and order engr:ving, 
another, paper, etc. 
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Bookmaking Parade 


+280 Publishers are invited to write for entry 


in a series of critical studies of book design and production. 


Editor, Book Production Magazine. 


blanks to Parade 


; 


y 2 


This month's review by ANDOR BRAUN, Guest Editor 





Frequently acclaimed for his work in the 
AIGA's Fifty Books & Textbook exhibits, 
Andor Braun has received wide experience as 
staff designer for H. Wolff, Simon & Schuster, 
Mortimer & Walling, American Book-Strat- 
ford Press, and Kingsport Press, where he was 
engeged since 1939. This Spring, Andor 
concluded his long association with Kingsport 
to work as a free lance designer. 


|x IS BUT A SHORT TIME AGO that Uni- 
versity Presses began to transcend the 
rarefield atmosphere of the ivy-lined 
study. By now they find their books, 
scholarly and _ semi-scholarly, to be 
sturdy and aggressive competitors in 
the market of trade books. Gone are 
the days when a “University Press 
book” had to look like one. The jackets. 
possibly less flamboyant than some of 
their trade counterparts, are designed 
along the same basic ideas of luring the 
customer from their stance in front of 
the bookshop’s windows, though not— 
at least as yet—reaching as far as their 
confréres, the egghead paperbacks; the 
bindings come close enough to trade 
book bindings, with cover materials 
usually of a more lasting quality; the 
papers are mostly identical with those 
used on better-priced non-fiction titles 
in the trade; and the typography—vwell, 
the typography, too, is what one would 
find in trade books: good, bad, and 
indifferent. 

To be specific (the books are listed 
in alphabetic order of the issuing 
Presses ) ° 


CHARLES DE GAULLE 


by Arthur Layton Funk. 6 x 9”. $5.00 

Publisher: Univ. of Oklahoma Press 

Compositor & Printer: publisher 

Binder: The Becktold Co. 

Process: letterpress 

Text type: Granjon 11/13; 25 x 41 
picas 

Display: Foundry Garamond Open & 
Italic; Lino. Metro Light, Granjon 
Italic 

Text paper: Warren’s Olde Style An- 
tique, 60# 
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Binding: Holliston Roxite Red, white & 
blue 

Stamping: leaf, white 

Designer: John Brinkley. Jacket: Dick 
Palmer 

Jacket: 3 colors, publisher. 


@ The jacket, printed in the colors 
of the tricolore, with the tall and 
narrow figure of the President-General 
in the white field, thus obviating the 
need for the title on the front, reflects 
the color scheme of the three-piece 
binding. Here is a book that was most 
definitely designed as a trade book— 
even to the extent of showing painfully 
the designer’s effort to “be different.” 
I am of the perhaps old-fashioned 
opinion that design must not intrude, 
and I found the multitude of vertical 
rules (without meaning to me other 
than just to be there) distracting from 
the title on the title page, as well as 
from the chapter titles, where a variant 
of the title page ornamentation ap- 
peared. Let us not specifically go into 
cost. However, counting my blessings, 
I was grateful for a good readable text 
page, set in well-leaded Garamond and 
printed on the eminently usable Olde 
Style. 





This month BP inaugurates a new 
series of Bookmaking Parade reviews 
written each month by one of the 
leading designers and typographers in 
the book industry. Among those who 
serve as guest reviewers will be the 
following: 

John Begg (Oxford Univ. Press), An- 
dor Braun, free lance; Marshall Lee 
(H. Wolff Bk. Mfg.); Stanley Rice 
(Harcourt Brace); Burton Cherry, free 
lance; William Nicoll (Edit, Inc.); 
Ronald Murray (Houghton Mifflin); 
John Goetz (U. of Chicago Press); 
Donald Cooke (J. C. Winston Co.); 
Ernest Reichl (Reichl Associates); 
Stefan Salter, free lance. 

Publishers are invited to submit 
books or write for entry blanks to the 
Parade Editor, BP, 404 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. 16. 





JOURNALISM TOMORROW 

Edited by Wesley C. Clark. 5°54 x 814”, 
$4 

Compositor, Printer, & Binder: Book 
Craftsmen Associates 

Process: offset 

Text Type: Lino. Times Roman, 9/11 

Display: News Gothic Condensed, 
Spartan Medium 

Text Paper: Warren O.S. White Wove, 
60# 

Binding: Du Pont PX, gray, silk screen 
2 colors 

Designer: binding & format, Harvey 
Satenstein, BCA; jacket, Robert 
Toper, Syr. Univ. Press 

Jacket: 2 colors, Book Craftsmen Asso- 
clates 


@ This small volume reflects a sense 
of preciousness. Why this should be 
so is not quite clear if one considers 
the essential boldness inherent in the 
two words of the title. Seemingly a 
text book, if the cover is any indica- 
tion of the book’s purpose, it is set 
in Times Roman 9/11 to a width of 25 
picas with 42 lines to the page. Why 
should it be so, weren’t it for the rather 
pretty-pretty appearance of the type 
page which, though not best to read, 
is good to look at. Clearly a case of 
layout vs. design! The layout is ac- 
ceptable, but the design is bad, for 
which assertion further proof is offered 
in the fact that the book runs to 148 


pages. 


THE SELECTED POEMS OF 

GEORGE DANIEL OF BESWICK 

Editor: Thomas B. Stroup. 5°4 * 9”, 
$5.30 

Publisher: Univ. of Kentucky Press 

Compositor & Printer: publisher 

Binder: C. J. Krehbiel Co. 

Process: \etterpress 

Text Type: Lino Baskerville, 11/13; 
25 X& 40 picas 

Display: ATF Garamond; Lino. Basker- 
ville; init., Ludlow Eusebius 

Text Paper: Warren’s Olde Style, 607, 
antique wove 

Binding: Holliston Roxite 
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Stamping: imitation gold roll leaf 
Designer: Robert J. Herndon 
Illustrator: George Daniel 

Jacket: 2 colors, publisher 


® This volume shows all the earmarks 
of the budding designer faced with the 
difficulty of coping with the limited 
type resources of his printer, which 
happens to be the University Press it- 
self. Thus frustrated, he attempts the 
extraordinary by using obvious design 
elements, and ends up with a strange 
blend of various styles. Beyond that, I 
find myself in disagreement with the 
designer in his choice to reproduce, in 
coarse screen, on the title page, the 
finely wrought pseudo-Renaissance or- 
namentation of the frontispiece, not too 
good when first used. I might have 
gone along with this idea, had the orna- 
ments been done in the same size on 
both frontispiece and title page, so as 
to achieve the intended parallelism. 





and had a smoother paper been used 
in the text allowing for a finer screen. 
If I may raise an exhortatory forefinger, 
I'd like to suggest that aligning figures 
of the text type should not be used for 
line numbers, and not in connection 
with even small caps. They just appear 
too big. Too bad, also, that the designer 
got the idea of using italics for poem 
titles only for the notes section. 


THE BUILDING OF TVA 


by John H. Kyle. 7 & 10”. $7.50 
Publisher: Louisiana State Univ. Press 
Compositor: The Stinehour Press 
Printer: Meriden Gravure Co. 

Binder: Moore & Co. 

Process: offset 

Text Type: Mono Bulmer 12/14; 27 & 46 
picas 

Display: Chisel and Mono Bulmer 

Text Paper: Stevens-Nelson Text, 70# 
Binding: Holliston Payko, natural finish, 
terra cotta 


", .. Transcending the ivy-lined study .. ." 


Stamping: white & black leaf 

Designer: Pauline Manning 

Jacket: 3 colors, Turck & Reinfeld 

@ A sheer delight. All about the book 


is pleasing; there is nothing with 
which I could find fault. (I suppose | 
suffer from the notion—probably from 
reading too many reviews—that a re- 
viewer’s task is to find fault.) Thi- is 
a well-thought-through, well-dummied. 
well-printed, and well-bound book. A 
fine type (Bulmer) is used to very good 
advantage; a modern, i.e. recent, dis. 
play face is judiciously employed; and 
above all, thanks to Miss Manning for 
the generous white space around the 
beautiful photographs and charts. The 
book exudes richness and reader ap- 
peal from the two-color double-spread 
title page, through the attractive con- 
tents pages, right to the last, with the 
well and intelligently placed folios in 
the optical height of the text page. 
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WONDERLAND 

by John M. Scott, S. J. 6 9” $3.50 
Publisher: Loyola Univ. Press 

Compositor: publisher 

Printer: Sleepeck-Helman Prtg. Co. 
Binder: A. C. Engdahl & Co., Inc. 
Process: letterpress 

Text Type: Lino. Caledonia 11/14 
Display: Ultra Bodoni 

Text Paper: Warrentown plate, 60 lb. 
Binding: Joanna B grade, linen finish, 
bisque 

Stamping: silk-screened 

Designer: William Nicoll 

B A well paced and spaced supple- 
mentary reading book for high school 
use. Quite typical of its kind, though 
better than average, in approach to 
text, illustrations, and the market, that 
is the reader: a good clean job of typog- 
raphy and printing of type and half- 
tones. The silk screen treatment on the 
cover presumably adds density to the 
pigments on the light-colored back- 
ground cloth. 

HOSTILES AND FRIENDLIES 

by Mari Sandoz. 6 « 9”. $5. 

Publisher: Univ. of Nebraska Press 
Compositor, Printer & Binder: R. R. Don- 
nelley & Sons, Co. 

Process: text: letterpress, illustr: offset 
Text Type: Lino. Caledonia 10/12, 25 x 
4] picas 

Display: Mono. Bulmer 

Text Paper: Warren #66 White, 607 
Binding: Bancroft Arrestox, red. 
Stamping: imitation gold roll leaf 
Designer: binding, Elmer Jacobs; format, 
Albert Schlag. 

Jacket: 2 colors, R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Co. 

@ This book has taught me a lesson: 
Caledonia 10/12, set to a measure of 
25 picas with 41 lines of rarely broken 
prose, tends to look crowded and for- 
bidding, particularly since the flow of 
type is so utterly unrelieved by extract, 
dialogue, or any other diversion. The 
designer even set the introductory re- 
marks to chapters in the text type, same 
leading and measure, thus adding to 
the monotony of the type page. It is 
a pity that so colorful a subject, with 
its potential of lightness and charm, 
should have been treated so dully, and 
the only place where some sort of il- 
lustration or decoration was allowed 
to appear is the handsome binding. 

I must assume that these six volumes 
published by various University Presses 
were handed to me for review because 
I have earned the rather confining rep- 
utation of being a designer of scholarly 
formats, that is “University Press 
books” and their likes, and that, there- 
fore, | would be congenial. Not recog- 
nizing the existence of said species, I 
treated them as books—no matter under 
whose auspices they were published. 
A book is a book by itself, of itself. 
and for itselfi—and the reader. 
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Publisher’s Responsibility 





are sold, additional ones are ordered 
in time to prevent lost sales? 

The author might be shocked if he 
tried to relate the number of hours 
that he has spent in creative effort with 
the number of hours that the pub- 
lishers’ selling organization will devote 
to telling booksellers about his book. 

How large is the publisher’s publicity 
organization? Are they satisfied with 
providing information to the 8 or 10 
most important nation-wide book me- 
dia? Or do they go to the considerably 
greater effort of getting news and in- 
formation about the author’s book to 
all the small towns and less widely read 
media in the country? 

Does the publisher ignore the need 
for any effort (either at selling or pub- 
licity) outside the big metropolitan cen- 
ters on the grounds that the American 
people are not very literate, or the book- 
seller is not very enterprising or the 
cost of ‘covering’ these areas is too 
great? 

Of course, the selling and publicity 
effort requires organization as well as 
imagination. IT IS EXPENSIVE! The 
distribution of an additional 1,000 
copies is more costly to the publisher 
than the distribution of the first 1,000 
copies. Reaching a million additional 
people in smaller urban centers is more 
costly for publicity than reaching a mil- 
lion people in New York or San Fran- 
cisco. But isn’t this the function of 
publishing? Isn’t it in distribution 
that the publisher is contributing some- 
thing which the author cannot supply? 
Isn’t it in distribution that the pub- 
lisher is adding ‘value’ to the author’s 
work both in an economic and a cul- 
tural sense by making that work avail- 
able to the audience for which the 
author created it? In the old days 
when pretty nearly nobody distributed 
anything and the consumer was ex- 
pected to make it himself or find some- 
body who would make it for him or 
would sell it to him, these considera- 
tions were less important. Nobody was 
competing for the consumer’s buying. 

Today, that is all changed. A book 
which is not distributed might almost 
as well not be published and except 
for the sense of personal satisfaction, 
perhaps might as well not be written. 
Distribution has changed from a pas- 
sive into a more and more active func- 
tion. It is not something that happens. 
It has to get done. It requires imagina- 
tion, effort,’ organization, management 
and planning. 

Even among best-selling authors, it is 
doubtful that their books are available 


in more than 1,500 to 2,000 outlets, 
although approximately 8,000 retail out- 
lets are currently available. The best- 
selling author may feel a great sense 
of satisfaction because his book has 
sold 100,000 or 200,000 copies. But 
would more intelligent distribution 
have brought the 100,000 to 120,000 or 
the 200,000 to 250,000? Very probably. 

The publishing business must find the 
way to meet the public if it is to grow 
as other businesses—it must make the 
product of the author available in the 
easiest way at the lowest possible price! 


LANE PUB. TO ENTER 
JUVENILE FIELD 


Lane Publishing Co., Menlo Park, 
Calif., has announced that it will enter 
the field of children’s book publishing 
next year. According to present plans, 
six books, all involving color, will be 
issued during 1960. They will be for 
children in grades three through six, 
and will be sold in trade channels as 
well as to local school districts for 
supplementary school books. Produc- 
tion plans have not yet been completed, 
but case binding and McCain sewing 
will probably be used for a major pro- 
portion of the books. 

Lane is the publisher of Sunset maga- 
zine and many books of Western re- 
gional interest. This is its initial entry 
into the field of general publishing. The 
move is of significance because of the 
organization’s highly successful past 
performance and because this will be 
the largest children’s book project on 
the Pacific Coast to date. 


COMPOSING ROOM SPONSORS 
GRAPHIC ARTS STUDY CENTER 


“Gallery 303,” newly opened graphic 
arts center in New York, will be de- 
voted to education and exchange of 
ideas in the printing field. Sponsored 
by The Composing Room, Inc., and 
directed by Robert L. Leslie and Hor- 
tense Mendel, the center includes an 
exhibition area for displays of book 
design, typography. 
raphy illustration, etc. and a film-view- 


lettering. callig- 
ing room. A permanent collection of 
16 mm. films to be available for use 
at the center or for loan is being 
assembled. 


BENJAMIN B. STARKEY, treasurer of 
the National Publishing Co., Philadel- 
phia, died in his home on April 26, at 
78 years of age. Starkey had been with 
the firm for over 35 years and was also 
a partner in the Murphy-Parker Co., 
Philadelphia, 
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ENDLESS FRONTIERS 
The Story of McGraw-Hill 
by Roger Burlingame 











The fascinating story of the part McGraw-Hill 
played in the growth of business papers and 
publishing during the past fifty years, going back 
to the time when there was little technical litera- 
ture, and relating the development of a publishing 
enterprise, and the influence of its publications 
and books upon the various fields they represent. 


BOUND IN 


BANCROFT’S 
BOOK CLOTHS 


by J. C. Valentine Co. 
Design and Production by 


McGRAW-HILL STAFF 


LWRWAS BH “ 


An exciting illustrated account of the life of a 

publishing company —as well as a revealing 

study in applying business skills. A dramatic and 
enlightening work with literary merit. 
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ALBERT D. SMITH & CO., INC. © 
A DIVISION OF JOSEPH BANCROFT & SONS COMPANY 
1430 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. - OXford 5-5360 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. - Financial 6-3557 
12 South [2th St., Phila. 7, Pa. - WAlnut 2-0916 | 
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BOOK PRODUCTION 














Modern Art 


(Bezins on p. 66) 





pared, negatives and surface plates 
made, and press proved by the Murray 
Printing Co., Forge Village, Mass. The 
re- iltant quality was approved. 

To reduce time, money and error, 
the Museum made actual size copy 
prints, mounted them in actual posi- 
tion as double-page spreads with type 
and captions in position. One line, one 
halftone and one stripping operation 
were all that was required. 


Monotype 

Typography 

The Manufacturing Department set the 
experimental sample pages in English 
Monotype Aldine Bembo, with 13/16 pt. 
for the text and 11/12 pt. for captions. 
They were used for setting the final 
manuscript. Bembo was not available 
in sizes below 11 pt.; English Monotype 
Baskerville was substituted for the 
bibliography, glossary and index with 
excellent results. Display and running 
heads appear in a sans serif face, Mono- 
type Futura. 


To prepare the layouts, special oak 
tag boards were printed with inside 
and otuside margins on each board for 
the type page size (43 x 50 picas) and 
trim size (8” x 11”). 

There was, of course, a concern for 
the final quality on a production run 
basis. Initial printing of the edition was 
set at 7,500 copies. The results, how- 
ever, attest to the worth of the risk. Ink 
coverage and density control are ex- 
cellent throughout the text, and repro- 
ductions correspond exceedingly well to 
the original copy in tonal values. In its 
total effect, it is not possible to detect 
any departure from the use of positive 
and deep-etch plates. 


The book was printed on S. D. War- 
ren’s 70 lb. Fotolith Enamel. Binding 
as well as composition was accomplish- 
ed by the Haddon Craftsmen, Scranton, 
Penna., in “B” grade Holliston Roxite 
Pyroxylin cloth, stamped on the front 
of the case and spine in white leaf. 
Two shade of blue Roxite were selected 
to distinguish between the college and 
trade edition; the latter is also dressed 
in a two-color jacket. 


CADILLAC LITHO EXPANDS 


Joun W. Payne, formerly vice- presi- 

dent of Magill-Weinsheimer Co.. Chi- 
cago, has joined the staff of Cadillac 
Printing & Lithographing Corp., Chi- 
cago. 
Cadillac, specialist in fine color print- 
ing, is currently engaged in a million 
dollar new equipment and expansion 
program. 
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BOSTON 
CHICAGO 

NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON BOOKBUILDERS 
ELECT NEW OFFICERS 


Henry B. Roberts, The Plimpton Press, 
was elected the next president of The 
Bookbuilders of Boston at the group’s 
final meeting for the 1958-59 season. 
Outgoing president, Charles A. Rheault, 
Jr., The Riverside Press, announced the 
slate of officers for the coming season. 
They are: 


First vice president, Luther M. Child, 
The Cuneo Press of New England; sec- 
ond vice president, Ernest W. Strauss, 
Ginn & Co.; secretary, Warren Jenney. 
S. D. Warren Co.; treasurer, Robert F. 
Stang, Livermore & Knight Co.; work- 
shop chairman, Mark Burns, Forbes 
Lithograph Mftg. Co., and assistant 
workshop chairman, Jean Abbott, D. C. 
Heath & Co. 


Replacing Strauss on the Executive 
Board with term expiring in 1961 will 
be Burton S. Stratton, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 

Other members of the Executive 
Board with terms expiring in 1962 are: 
Charles A. Rheault, Jr., Donald S. 
Koskinen, George Banta Co., Inc.; J. 
Randall Williams, Little, Brown & Co., 
and Harold F. Drury, Forbes Litho- 
graph Mftg. Co. 

Featured speaker for this April 27th 
meeting was Leonard Shatzkin of 
Doubleday & Co. (See page 40). 


MODERN PROBLEMS OF AN 
OLD-FASHIONED PUBLISHER 
“MoperN Prosiems of an Old-Fash- 
ioned Publisher” was the topic of 
Harold K. Guinzburg’s talk presented 
at the April luncheon meeting of the 


American Institute of Graphic Arts’ 
Trade Book Clinic. 

Guinzburg, president of Viking Press, 
founded the firm 34 years ago, four years 
after his graduation from Harvard Uni- 
versity. He described the changes that 
have taken place in publishing since 
his entry into the field. 

The educational and social changes 
that affect the book business, he said, 
may be illustrated by the fact that there 
are six times as many students in col- 
lege today than were studying in high 
schools at the turn of the century. 


Clinical Reports 


Books in general are a means of com- 
munication and have resisted changes 
for a long time. However, he noted 
three changes that have 
small publishing ventures: 


influenced 


1. Book clubs have succeeded in 
filling the need of getting books to 
people who ordinarily didn’t want to 
buy them. 

2. The success of the 
paperback. 

3. Book stores have lost the business 
of supplying libraries. 


low-priced 


The paperbacks, he continued, have 
by-passed the book store and have used 
magazine techniques for sales. They 
were placed on newsstands, in drug 
stores, and in supermarkets. But they 
have permitted people to own books 
they couldn’t have had before, as paper- 
back publishers brought the 
within easy reach. 


price 


PUBLISHING & THE LAW 

An insight into the latest legal devel- 
opments in the publishing field was 
given to The Bookbuilders of Boston 
on March 30 by Mrs. Harriet Pilpel, 
member of the New York law firm of 
Greenbaum, Wolff, and Ernst. 

Mrs. Pilpel discussed the field of 
private restrictions on freedom of ex- 
pression which the law backs up, i.e., 
cases of action where one private in- 
dividual can summon the full backing 
of the state to support his efforts to 
punish another private individual for 
saying something about him. She cited 
libel as a prime cause of action. With 
the emergence of new media of expres- 
sion such as radio, TV, etc., 
and ideas about libel and slander have 
to take on new shapes and content. 


old forms 


She pointed to a new rule called 
“The Principal of Single Publication,” 
which states that there is but one pub- 
lication of one edition of a book or of 
one number of a magazine, and that 
takes place when the publication first 
meets the public. 

She also covered what is called today 
“the right of privacy,” as well as what 
is considered legal and illegal in re- 
gard to titles and trade names, ideas 
and suggestions, copywriting, and taxes 
on authors. 


















































































































SINCE before the turn 


of the century, we’ve held our aN 
top standing in the field with 
“blue-chip” service AND 
products. 


SH&M representatives know all ) ae 
the details of processes and 
Hemin WAY products. They will gladly help 
3» BH RTLETT you with technical information 
S to solve difficult problems, or 
help select the “blue-chip” 
products best suited to produce 


Re " L. et oO fad DD ® the “blue chips” in your field. 


NYLON THREAD Rely on 





Specially processed to give from stock! 

MORE STRENGTH + LESS BULK e Alcoa Aluminum Co. Binding Posts <a 

TIGHTER BINDINGS ® Consolidated i 

Paper Co. Chipboard Z 

More and more bookbinders are switching to e Davey Co. Binders Board ma 
Heminway & Bartlett’s NYLBOND Nylon Thread. rae ® Cloth 
For they have found that this specially processed, e Du Pont Fabrikoid & Px® Clot 
“super-natural” thread —with its exclusive bonded e Gluemaster Gluing Equipment ee 
finish—is stronger per gauge than cotton...gives - —— 
much less bulk... produces tighter bindings and ¢ Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 
substantially cuts down on smashing... NYLBOND e Kendall Mills Super 


Nylon Thread also increases your production by 
keeping breaks to a bare minimum! Why not let 
us send you samples for your own e Prentiss Stitching Wire 


tests? Write or phone today! | We e Thermatron Electronic Equipment 


identificati ms 1 other supplies including 
Colored threads for identification " i Plus 100 Pp 
purposes aiso available — TOP QUALITY LEATHERS ~ gt 


Ask for *Blut-Chef counsel on 


ANY BINDING MATERIALS AND PROBLEMS. 
NO OBLIGATION, OF COURSE. 


e Kensol Stamping Machines 






SEAMS BETTER BECAUSE IT IS BETTER 








THE HEMINWAY & BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York 








MAKERS OF NYLON, DACRON* and other SYNTHETIC SEWING THREAD 9 , . aw. ” 


*Trademark for DuPont’s polyester fibre 
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Heat-Seal Covers 


(Begins on p. 54) 





The cover material for a turned-edge 
case is of course cut approximately a 
half-inch wider on all sides to allow for 
the turn-in, while the plastic is cut to 
a small fraction larger than the board 
or stiffener to be used within the cover. 
This is done for each piece. 

Time has pretty well established that 
the only way a plastic cover, produced 
from sheets of unsupported vinyl plas- 
tic, can be effectively produced is by 
electronically sealing. Early experiments 
with adhesives, sewing, and other forms 
of handling the material have not proved 
satisfactory. 


Flexibility factor 

Because of the nature of the sealing 
process, there are certain areas of flexi- 
bility in size and shape of the cover not 
generally procurable on typical case 
production. The sealing die may be 
shaped for any required form so that 
the cover might be triangular, round, or 
some other version of the average 
straight cover. The cost of making the 
dies for such variables, however, must 
be figured in the cost. 

To produce flexible joints, the outer 
layer of the case should consist of soft 
vinyl. The thickness of this vinyl should 
be in relation to the thickness of the 
book. Extra creases on both sides of 
the back are not necessary but are sug- 
gested sometimes for technical and 
esthetic reasons. For thinner books one 
layer of soft vinyl is very often sufficient. 

Should the cover be required to be 
stiff, all variations from the softest to 
the most rigid covers are possible. By 
selecting the right thickness of plastic 
material any desired rigidity can be ob- 
tained. For heavier books it is advis- 
able to use one layer of soft plastic 
and one layer of semi-rigid plastic. The 
thickness of both kinds of plastic is also 
determined by the desired thickness 
and flexibility of the case. If the case 
has to be especially thick, cardboard or 
bindersboard can be used. This must be 
sealed either between two layers of 
soft vinyl or one layer each of rigid 
and soft vinyl. 

The method of casing-in is the same 
as casing-in materials other than plas- 
tics. The only difference is that special 
glue has to be used. The commonly 
known glues in the bookbinding trade 
cannot generally be applied to plastic. 
The reason is a chemical reaction 
which could have harmful effects on the 
plastic. Special glue which is water- 
soluble resin-glue for this purpose is 
available. 

The technique of heat sealing, deco- 
ating of covers, gold stamping, silk 
screen, etc., will be described in a fol- 
lowing article. 
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OPTYPE DEMONSTRATED 
AT NAPL MEETINGS 
The Optype, a cold-type machine de- 
signed to produce 86 variations of type 
from a single typewritten copy, was 
shown recently at the NAPL Conven- 
tion in Boston. The machine’s optical 
system employs a photographic prin- 
ciple of copying lines of type, justify- 
ing the right-hand margin and en- 
abling the width of each character to 
be varied without changing its height. 
The machine composes up to 12 lines 
per minute, and can be operated using 
any type proof or printed material, in- 
cluding Varityper, hand composition, 
machine-cast type, printed type copy, 


Sil 
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PERFORATOR 


JOGGER 











If it's production you want, here's your answer... 
the new, improved N-D Combination Feeder-Perforator. 
Jogger assembly that sets you up to turn out really big 
volume F-A-S-T! The all-new striker mechanism is the 
most positive ever devised for a slot hole perforator, 
and allows a speed increase of MORE THAN 30% on 
strike work over any other N-D perforator ever built. 
And it's so simple, so COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC one 
operator can easily handle 2 such set-ups. The 
Perforator connected between the Feeder and the Jogger 
is the new precision 30”, 36”, 42” or 45” model. 
Produces 7,500 SHEETS PER HOUR on 
work, 17x22 sheet, with proportionate speeds on other 
sizes. Sheets delivered ready for packaging. It’s great 
unit... a remarkable production builder. By all means, 


check into it. 


Write us today. 
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ONE OPERATOR CAN HANDLE 2 MACHINES 


straight-run 


NYGREN-DAHLY COMPANY 






or any combination. Spacing between 
each line can be varied, and any lines 
containing typing errors can be skipped 
and a corrected line photocomposed. 
Consolidated International Equipment 
& Supply Co. is the distributor. 

NEED SOME BUCKEYE TYPES? 

SEE N. Y. PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Reproduction proofs of old-fashioned 
type faces are available from the New 
York Public Library, from the Robin- 
son-Pforzheimer Collection. Acquired 
by the late Carl H. Pforzheimer from 
the late Elrie Robinson, Printer, the 
collection was presented to the Library 
by the Carl and Lilly Pforzheimer 
Foundation, Inc. 


NEW! Automat 
BIG PRODUCTION 


FASTER 


ON STRIKE WORK 


‘Oo? 


Requires only about 5’ 
x 15’ floor space. Can 
be placed against 
wall. 


CHICAGO 14, ILL., USA. 
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COMPLETE 
LINE OF 
BOOKBINDING 


EQUIPMENT 
. AND 


: SUPPLIES ! 


GANE BROS. & CO. OF NEW YORK, INC. 


480 Canal St. _...New York 13 
31 St. James Ave. , Boston 16 







THE TRAINED HAND OF GANE OFFERS YOU 


A Few of the Many NATIONALLY 
RECOGNIZED Commodities We Carry 


INTERLAKEN BOOK CLOTH PAJCO-LEXIDE 

DU PONT ® FABRIKOID PREMOID 

DU PONT ® PX CLOTH SCHUYLKILL END SHEETS 
KENDALL SUPERCLOTH COMERTEX PAPERS 
ALCOA BINDING SCREWS DAVEY BOARD 

GREEN CORE HOLLANDS CASE BROS. PRESS BOARD 
PEERLESS FOILS AND PRENTISS WIRE, ETC. 
EQUIPMENT 


equipment by 


CHALLENGE KENSOL NYGREN-DAHLY 
CHANDLER & PRICE KWIKPRINT PEERLESS 
CRAWLEY MARRESFORD = POTDEVIN 
FORTUNA McADAMS SOUTHWORTH 
HICKOK MENDES ROSBACK, ETC. 


. . MANUFACTURERS ‘OF PASTES AND GLUES— 
MEYER'S ROLLER BACKER-—PLEGER ROLLER BACKER— 
PLEGER BOOK BACK GLUER—PLEGER ROUND CORNER 

TURNING-IN MACHINE—PLEGER LIBRARY STAMPER 


Largest stocks ... Anywhere 


GANE BROTHERS AND LANE, INC. 


1335-46 W. take Se. —________ Chicago 7 
4115 Forest Park Blvd. puReboer St. Louis 8 
715 Bryant St. _....San Francisco 7 
432-434 W. Pico Blvd. Los Angeles 15 








LUW COST feint line ruling 





Ruling can be profitable when you select a HICKOK 
ruling machine to do the job because of HICKOK’s 
exclusive features that enable you to maintain high 
production at low cost. 


For ruling both sides of paper in one direction at 
one feeding from a roll, several models of Straight 
Disc Ruling Machines are available. 


For ruling both sides of paper in two directions at 


Engineered and manufactured by 


one feeding from a roll, several models of Disc “L” 
Ruling Machines are available. 

Our experience since 1844 is at your complete dis- 
posal for any information concerning ruling or rul- 
ing machines. 

Call on us without obligation. 

For additional information about available models 
and methods of operation, write for Catalog D 573. 


The W. 0. HICKOK MFG. Co. 


Harrisburg, Penna. 
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Pp ANT EXPANSIONS 


i etmore & Co., Houston, Texas, is undergoing a $150,000 
e. pansion program, president Mack R. Wetmore has an- 
nounced. In the bindery department, new additions include 
two large folding machines and high-speed equipment. Also 
purchased for the plant were two new automatic silk screen 
presses, a $65,000 Harris two-color press and a smaller offset 
press. Humidity controls will be installed throughout the 
plant’s present 25,000 sq. ft. 


The Stafford-Lowden Co., Fort Worth, Texas, has a 24- 
station Sheridan gathering machine and three-knife trimmer 
among the new pieces of equipment which will be housed 
in the company’s new 30,000 sq. ft. plant addition. 


The Knight Printing Co., Fargo, N. Dak., is now occu- 
pying a new plant with 15,000 sq. ft. All printing and 
binding is done on one floor, while offices and employees’ 
cafeteria are in two-story front section. 


Straight-line workflow is a feature of the Christian Print- 
ing Company’s new plant in Durham, N. C. The 14,400 sq. 
ft. building houses all facilities on one floor. 


Some 30,000 sq. ft. were added to the Universal Printing 
Company’s $1,000,000 plant in St. Louis, to accommodate 
additional production volume. The work flow is arranged 
in an “S” pattern, providing a continue workflow with short- 
est distances between operations, 


In Los Angeles, The Times-Mirror Press has a new §1,- 
525,000 building. replacing their old seven-floor plant. The 
building consists of over 100,000 sq. ft., with 96,000 sq. ft. 
in the production department, and 16,000 sq. ft. for exccu- 
tive and administrative offices. Approximately $1,000,000 





Why alert printing buyers specify AICO... 


ZB “most advanced 
special-title 
indexes... 


y 








first 
with MYLAR* 


reinforcing’ 


More and more printing buyers are specifying AICO special- 
title indexes for custom-indexed catalogs, manuals, presentations 
and other uses. Reinforced with MYLAR*... won't pull 
through at holes. Field-tested for two years to insure the finest, 
Strongest reinforced index on the market. 

AICO’s index dividers are printed with special tab titles... 
the tab sections are fused over with acetate to protect and reinforce 
--. then die cut to tab shape. 

Made to order in all sizes. Choice of a wide variety of index 
tabs and colors. 

ASK YOUR AICO REPRESENTATIVE or write 
for samples and prices. 


po 


*DuPont's registered Trade 
Mark for its polyester film. 


G. J. AIGNER CO. 


426 S. Clinton St. 

Chicago 7, Illinois 

Plants in Chicago; 
Rochelle, Illinois; 
New York and Calif. 


« PRINTERS: OVER 200,000 CUSTOMERS* READ AICO INDEX ADS 





Consumer readers of business magazines carrying AICO Index advertisements 
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was invested in new equipment, which includes a new Sher- 
idan gathering and binding machine for their telephone 
directory department. 


A committee of employees were instrumental in the plan- 
ning of the layout for the new building for the Fox Press, 
Inc., Hartford, Conn. After they laid out the work area 
that they felt was most practical, a design consultant studied 
and approved the plans without change. The 14,000 sq. ft. 
building is completely equipped with air conditioning and 
humidity control equipment. 


Three times as much space as previous has been made 
available at the William S. Henson, Inc., plant in Dallas, 
Texas. The combination letterpress-offset plant, with bind- 
ery, works from quarters totalling 23,000 sq. ft. 


The Smith Brooks Printing Co., Denver, is building a 
$100,000 addition to their plant. Plans provide for a $600,- 
000 expansion of plant and equipment. The new wing will 
house presses, bindery, and other equipment in the 20,000 
additional sq. ft. 


NEW S&H PRESS INSTALLED AT WESTERN PTG. 


A new Strachan & Henshaw rubber plate press, said to be 
the fastest ever built, has been installed at Western Printing 
& Litho’s Poughkeepsie plant. 


Designed to print two colors on each side of the web, the 
press has a maximum web size of 701%” with a 4154” cut- 
off. The press is equipped with a former type folder which 
can slit and collect a maximum of eight ribbons. Its _pri- 
mary function is to produce inside sections for Dell pocket 
books with 192 pages on each form (96 on each side of the 
web). 
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aj DRAWS JUST ONE THING 


Wilson draws the finest wire for spiral binding 
and stitching available anywhere. Wilstitch comes 
in all gauges, round or flat and in the right size 
core for your needs. Tinned, liquor and galvanized 
finishes. 

Try a core of Wilstitch at our expense. Send for 
a sample core today. Find out why 
Wilson is called 


THE MILL THAT QUALITY AND SERVICE BUILT 





WILSON STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Wire—Nails—Rivets 
MAIN OFFICE AND MILL « 4840S. Western Ave. « Chicago 9, Illinois « LA 3-1221 





NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
360 South Broadway (Yonkers) 25 Huntington Avenue 120 King Street 8928 South Figueroa Street 
Greenleaf 6-1780 Commonwealth 6-3430 Exbrook 7-0776 Pleasant 2-7141 
CINCINNATI DETROIT PORTLAND 
P.O. Box 566 614 Stephenson Building 2251 North Interstate Avenue 
Locust 1-8610 Trinity 2-1068 Atlantic 8-5941 


$T. LOUIS, MO. ATLANTA 
4007 Clayton Avenue 4618 Flat Shoals Rd. (Decatur) 
Jefferson 3-2020 Butler 9-5897 


WASHINGTON, D.C. PHILADELPHIA 
1621 L. Street, N.W. 4421 Belgrade Street 
National 8-7824 Cumberland 9-8200 




























































COSMOS MODEL CA-5000—Set up to produce a mini- 
mum of 3,000 ring binders (8!/2x11) per day. Equipped 
with 4 automatic index loading trays and electronic die* 
by Manhattan. 

*U.S. Pat. No. 2,631,646 


New! AUTOMATIC LOADING TRAYS 


FOR THE BOOKBINDING TRADE 
by MANHATTAN 


Mass production of plastic binders and covers in one 
continuous trouble-free operation. Accepted and 
proven by several of the largest manufacturers in- 
cluding Cosmos Electronic Corp., a leader in the field 
of electronic sealing equipment to the plastic trade. 


MANHATTAN’S UNITS ENABLE YOU: 


@ To mass produce several styles of plastic binders 
using the same setup and trays for each opera- 
tion 


@ Positive location of board inserts 
@ Tight wrap and clean finish 


@ Units may be used on automatic turntable (as 
the Cosmos Unit illustrated), by shuttle or 
manual method. 


Write or call today for full details 


MANHATTAN & ELECTRONIC DIE CO. 
37 West 17th St. e New York 11, N.Y. e ORegon 5-7170 
J. P. Gannon Sales Dept. 


























GET UP TO 15% MORE PRESS RUNNING TIME 


Sa 


WEB CLEANERS 


(patented) 
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WITH Doyle SHEET & 


Here’s an easy way to get up to 15% ... and more... . additional running 
time from your large presses. If you’re like most good printers, your press- 
men devote at least 15%, of every hour for washing up plates. They’re wash- 
ing off paper, lint, dirt and offset spray that causes hickies, freckles and other 
undesirable spotting on quality printing. Equipping your presses with Doyle 
Sheet and Web Cleaners keeps your paper stock and plates clean as a whistle. 
Sucks off all offset spray and other loose material. As a result your press 
running time soars to new highs. Doyle Cleaners are used in many leading 
plants. It should be in yours, too, Write today for full details giving us 
your large press specifications. 
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Photograph of Doyle Cleaner on color 
press. Manifold of cleaner is installed 
on first impression cylinder, and is 
connected to compact floor-mounted 
vacuum unit by flexible tubing. 








THE J.E. Doyle COMPANY 


1220 West Sixth Street e Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Telephone: CHerry 1-5924 


Quality Control Equipment for the Printing Industry for 43 Years 
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N.Y. EDITION BINDERS REELECT OFFICERS 


All officers of the Edition Bookbinders Assn. of New York 
were reelected to another term. The election was held at 
the group’s 38th annual meeting, held on April 21st. The 
ofhcers are: 

Robert Wessman (J. F. Tapley Co.) president; Edwin 
Van Rees (Van Rees Book Binding Co.) vice president; 
John Hunter (J. C. Valentine Co.) treasurer; Arthur Wolff 
(H. Wolff Book Manufacturing Co.) secretary. 

In addition to the above firms, the following are members 
of the association: American Book-Stratford Press, Inc.; 
Charles H. Bohn and Co., Inc.; Russell Rutter Co., Inc.; 
Publishers Book Bindery, Inc. 


SCHULMAN HONORED 


A dinner-dance, held June Ist at the Waldorf-Astoria, hon- 
ored Samuel Schulman, president of George McKibbin & 
Son, Brooklyn book manufacturers, on the occasion of his 
induction as a Fellow of Brandeis University, Waltham, 
Mass. 

Principal speaker at the affair, sponsored by the Mass 
Media Committee for Brandeis, was William O. Douglas, 
Associate Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court. Chairman 
was Oscar Schleiff, vice-president of Wickersham Press, 
L.LC., assisted by co-chairman Francis N. Ehrenberg, presi- 
dent of Blanchard Press, N. Y. C. Among the committee 
members were Jack Sloves, Sloves Mechaniacl Binding Co.. 
and Arthur Wolff, H. Wolff Book Mfg. Co., both of N. Y. C. 


“PRINTING PROGRESS”—A NEAR SELLOUT 


Subscriptions have been received for all but approximately 
750 copies of the 10,000 to be printed of Printing Progress— 
A Mid-Century Report, the 50th anniversary book of the 
International Assn. of Printing House Craftsmen, to be pub- 
lished in September. 





BOOK COVER ASSN. NAMES AWARD 


Winners of the “Award of Merit,” granted by the Book 
Cover Manufacturers of America for outstanding year-hook 
cover design, have been named. The selections were based 
on the excellence of design, with other factors such as color 
given minor emphasis. Only layouts created by the school’s 
own staff and advisor were eligible for the award. 

The six winning high schools, each of which will receive 
$100, are: Landrum High, Landrum, S. C. (less than 200 
copies classification) ; North Rowan High, Spencer, N. C. 
(200-400) ; Sacred Heart High, Dearborn, Mich. (400-600) ; 
Bergen Catholic High School, Oradell, N. J. (600-800) ; 
North Catholic High, Pittsburgh, Pa. (800-1000); and John- 
son High School, St. Paul, Minnesota (over 1000). 


SAFETY GRAPHS & CARDS FOR SAFETY PROGRAMS 
A series of graphic teaching-aids on plant safety, called Safe- 
tygraphs, have been designed by the National Safety Council, 
Chicago. Based on the easel presentation used in Armed 
Forces training programs, each safetygraph consists of 
twelve 18” x 24” spiral bound poster-pages. On the audience 
side of each page is a colored cartoon or photograph, while 
the back contains a brief talk to serve as the speaker’s guide. 
There are presently more than thirty safetygraphs in the 
series, each covering a specific area of plant operations 
Safety-messaged playing cards are also available for those 
between-shift or lunch time breaks. 


L.A. FIRM DEVELOPS NEW VINYL APPLIQUE SYSTEM 

A new technique of vinyl applique which gives a three- 
dimensional appearance has been developed by Coast Book 
Cover, Los Angeles. The raised-letter effect is obtained 
through the use of applique dies that are hand-tooled from 
brass. The dies heat seal as they cut out the desired designs. 
Added impact can be obtained by debossing in the same 
heat sealing operation. 





HELPFUL AIDS IN 
BOOK PRODUCTION 


Compiled by 


The Book Manufacturers’ Institute 
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A 200-page compendium of essential in- w p) 


formation needed DAILY in planning, 
ordering and producing books of all 
types, sizes, and contents, $8.50. With 
BACK-COVER TOOL KIT including 
Paper Equivalentor, Type Gauges, Half- 
tone Screen Determinator, Ink and Leaf 
Charts, $11.50. 


Order Your Copy Today 


from the Exclusive Distributor: 


Lyook [roduction 


Incorporating BOOKBINDING MAGAZINE 





404 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. = 








In Our 
40th Year 
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— On the right track and on schedule is 
— the publisher who looks westward for 
— i. 
his complete book manufacturing needs 
— 
—" @ Modern one-floor fully automatic case bindery 
an geared for mass straight line production 
‘ye e Complete design, typographic, offset 
\ and letterpress services 


\\ e Mid-America location saves you time 


and money on production and freight 


TEXTS e@ ENCYCLOPEDIAS ¢ MEDICAL 
TECHNICAL e REFERENCE e@ TRADE 


WON HOFFMANN 
PRESS Inc 


105 SOUTH NINTH STREET e PHONE MAin 1-9580 
ST. LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 
Printers e Lithographers ¢ Book Manufacturers 
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HEAVY DUTY ROTARY 
CARDBOARD CUTTER 






















This rugged rotary board cutter helps 
build profits by cutting production 
time. Of heavy duty construction to 
give years of faithful service, this 
machine can make cuts of from 2” to 
52”. Speed is from 25 to 50 yards 
per minute. 


Check these features: 

1. Variable speed drive permits operation at 
best speed fer every job. 

2. Specially designed feed and delivery rollers 
insure accurate cutting. 

3. Thrust bearings on oversized knife shaft 
absorbs stresses of heavy cutting — adds 
to life of machine. 

4. Knives always run true because of ex- 
clusive cam construction, permits knife to 
be clamped to shaft. 

5. Instant lubrication through one-shot oiling 
system. 

6. Automatic hopper feed. 


Write or phone for information today 


PRINTING INDUSTRIES 
EQUIPMENT, INC. 


Easy to operate + Extreme Accuracy 168 W. Putnam Avenue 
Handles Bookbinders Board up to 4’ thick Greenwich, Conn. 












) BASE 
Precision ground to give an accuracy 
unequalled by other methods of machining 
PMC Sterling Toggle Base in magnesium 
or semi-steel simplifies lock-up— 
saves time—increases profits. 
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THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
436 Commercial Square 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 






















CUT Z MORE 
OPERATIONS FROM 
CASE MAKING 






TURNING-IN 
MACHINE 


MAKES EDITION AND LIBRARY CASES + SPECIALTY ITEMS 


e Lowest cost 

e Experienced operators unnecessary 

¢ Economical and easy to operate 

e Turn-in and wring in one operation 

¢ Glue will not adhere to the turning-in and tucking parts 
¢ Portable and light weight ¢ Easy to install 

¢ Compact and space saving 

e Adjusts to thin or padded cases 

e Quick and easy to change sizes 

e Built for long life 

e No air compressor needed WITH OR WITHOUT GAUGE 







WRITE FOR MORE COMPLETE DETAILS FOR THE FOUR MERZ MACHINES 


MERZ VONDER-HAAR CO., 809 Walnut St., CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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G2APHIC ARTS EQUIPMENT SEEN AT LEIPZIG FAIR 
E.:opean equipment from East and West Germany appli- 
cavle to the graphic arts were exhibited this Spring at the 
annual Leipzig Fair. For the bindery, a whole range of 
new wire stitchers were exhibited by Brehmer. The new 
A45F continuous trimmer was shown as a coupling for 
gatherer-stitchers. The unit shown at this Fair was “fed” 
fr.m a Brehmer gatherer-stitcher with Hepp rotary section 
fe: ders. 

LAW BUYS INTEREST IN VERITONE 

Robert R. Stafford, president and treasurer of the Robert O. 
Law Co., book manufacturers, has announced that his firm 
has acquired a substantial interest in the Veritone Co., 
lithographers. He said the stock purchase was made in 
order to provide his company with a complete lithographic 
service. Both firms are located in Chicago. 


NYEPA DISTRIBUTES NEW COST BOOK 
Hourly cost rates and production standards based on the 
latest wage adjustments in the lithographic industry are con- 
tained in a revised edition of the Lithographic Green Book, 
recently distributed by the New York Employing Printers 
Association to members. 

The book, containing hour costs for almost twice as many 
presses listed in the former edition, also contains a chart on 
paper thickness. 


SLIDE-LOK FASTENER 

The new loose leaf, fastener-type Slide-Lok Binder, product 
of Smead Mfg. Co., is designed to simplify loading and un- 
loading of catalog sheets. The mechanism requires no open- 
ing or closing. Sheets are passed under the metal back-bone 
and caught by two spring metal claws in the punched holes 
of the paper. Sheets are removed by passing them on 
through the back-bone. The binder holds up to 50, 84” x 11” 
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STRIPPER 
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LIKE THESE 
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EQUIPS SMALLER SHOPS 
TO DO PROFITABLE JOBS 
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BRACKETY Tea Co. 


TOPEKA — KANSAS 
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sheets. Covers are available in many colors and may be 
printed with company data on request. 


MOVES AND REMOVES 


Omega Manufacturing, Ltd., bookbinders, moved to 35 Ellis 
East & Dufferin, Windsor, Ont. 


Rochester Inst. of Technology Library will be at 160 Spring 
St., Rochester 8, N. Y., as of June Ist. 


The Times-Mirror Press, printers, lithographers & binders. 
now at 1115 S. Boyle, Los Angeles 23, Calif. 


Johnson & Horning, Inc., binders and paper rulers, moved 
from Seattle, Wash. to 1808 N. Winifred St., Tacoma. Wash. 


Twentieth Century Press has moved from 1012 A St., Tacoma 
2, Wash. to 407 S. 13th St. 


The Bindery & Library Supply Co. has moved to 9015 Mil- 
waukee Avenue, Niles 48, Ill. from Des Plaines, Ill. 


Printers Bindery Service has moved to 2503 Pacific Avenue. 
Dallas 26, Texas. 


Olson Bindery, Inc. has changed its name to Accurate 
Bindery, Inc. and moved from 113 St. Clair St. to 1282 West 
58th Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Burney Binding Co., Miami, has moved from 729 N. Miami 
Ave. to 726 N.E. Ist Ave. 


Southern Library Bindery Co, moved the first week in May 
from 228 Woodland St. to a new plant at 2952 Sioco Drive. 
Nashville 4, Tenn. The new 10070 ft. structure is all on 
one level, with room to expand. Built of brick and concrete 
blocks, with a pre-stressed concrete roof, the plant is fire- 
proof and completely air-conditioned. 


American Book Publishers Council’s Washington office has 
moved to 1820 Jefferson Place N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
from 812 17th St. N. W. 








Does an amazing range of strip- 
ping . . . see examples at left. 
These and many other profitable 
jobs can be done fast and perfectly 
by only 2 girls with this Stripper. 


Simple foot pedal operation. 
Handles any thickness from a sheet 
to a book 1” thick. Will apply a 
flat strip along the edge of any size 
sheet. Limit of tape turnover on 
back stripping is 1” on either side. 
Flat stripping up to 1” in width 
tape. Check into this. Price, only 
ny a $950.00. Larger sizes equally rea- 





SLIP-CASES 


Decorated Paperboard 


Both Single and Multi-Volume 
« 
ACETATE JACKETS 
and SLIP-CASES 


All Weights and Gauges 
Plain and Printed 


MIRO CONTAINER CO., INC. 


557 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
ULster 5-3040 


A Complete Packaging Service to the Book Industry 
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Sabb STATIC WASTES PROFITS! 
Og LET US PROVE THAT THE 


Ss OXY COLD BAR realty 


solves the static problem — 


THOUSANDS OF INSTALLATIONS are proof 
that this effective device eliminates profit- 
wasting static. Send us specifications of your 
equipment for a FREE proposal. We guarantee 
increased production speeds. 


HERBERT PRODUCTS /NC. 


74-31 JAMAICA AVE, WOODHAVEN 21, N. Y. 
SPECIALISTS IN DRYING AND STATIC ELIMINATION. 
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UTILITY STOCK TRUCK 


REMOVABLE SHELVES—Two shelves— 21” x 26”. Ex- 
tended and tilted for practical handling of all loads. 


BIG WHEELS! MOVES EASILY! Big 5” diameter 
rubber-tired wheels permit easy movement over 
rough spots—even when fully loaded. 


STURDY ROD AND PIPE CONSTRUCTION— 
Securely welded for heavy duty use. Built for years 
of service. 

TWO LOCKING WHEELS—'Parking Brakes’ on two 
wheels permit loading and storage on ramps. 
Shipped KD. Easily Assembled. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. For price and details write: 














F.P. ROSBACK COMPANY Benton Harbor, Michigan 





Makes good books better 


TEREK 


BOOK CLOTH 


ATHOL MANUFACTURING CO., ATHOL, MASS. 





Rubber 
Impregnated 
Paper 
Gummed 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Burlen, Robert G Son, 301 Congress St., Boston..._......MMrPSwTThTtw 
Fisher Bindery, 74 Union Pl., Hartford, a CR MMrPRTW* 
Kamket Corporation, 54 Winter St., Holyoke, Mass... LIKSSpP 


METROPOLITAN N. Y. 








Brewer Cantelmo Co., 116 East 27th St., N.Y.C. .. CMPSwTh 
Joseph Brown, Inc., 495 E. 4lst -— Paterson 4, N. ‘ie ee eee 
John M. Gettler, 200 Varick St., or _.... PSw 





ge Bindery, ‘Inc. «9 233 ing * oi & 
Shain & Sons, 114 W. 27th St., 'N. ve 

Spiral Binding Co., 10 Columbus Circle, bg YC. ‘CGKLLiMMrPPasspsw Tex 

Taubers Bkbdry, Inc., 200 Hudson aS 1 ~ eer 

Wire-O-Binding Co., 200 Hudson St., ein: 


EAST 
The Albrecht Co., 211-213 S. Sharp St., Baltimore, Md... CFPSwX 
Moore G Co., 220] Garrett Ave., Baltimore, _ aes PSw 
National Pub. Co., 239 S. American a Philadelphia, _, MPThSw 


The Optic Bindery, 15 S. Frederick St. Baltimore 2: ees 


MIDWEST 
Becktold Co., 2705 Olive St., St. Leute Mo.. ..... CMPW 
Cadillac Bkbdg. Co., 550 N. 9 Mi. Ferndale, “Mich... XMbMSISwTh 
Comm. Bdry. Co., 854 Howard St., p Pha Mich... -FKLIMrPSSpRXMSI 
Forest City Bkbdg. Co., Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio MSwWXx°* 
General Bind. Corp., 1101 Skokie Highway, te oat ae PCXCLNS! 
Michigan Bkbdg. Co., 1036 Beaubien, Detroit, Mich... _.MPTThW* 
Mueller Cover & + Co., 15410 Brookpark Rd., Cleveland CPSwThX 
Spiral Binding Co., 732 S. Federal St., Chicago S, ae CKLIPSISSpX 
Twin City Wire-O, 750 Washington St., N., Minneapolis, Minn MW 
Wilder Bdg. & Fin. Co., 512 S. Peoria ‘St., Chicago, | wa __MPSThW 
Wilson Jones Co., 209 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, sie pe RAale S\ 


SOUTHEAST 


Carolina Rul. G Bdg., 122 W. Bland St., Char., N. C... MPSwSIXThMb 
J. M. Marbut Co., 419 Highland Ave. NE, Atlanta, Ga... MThWX 


SOUTHWEST 


Amer. Beauty Cover Co., PO. Box 1249, Dalals 21, Texas... FMPThWX 
Universal Bkudry. Ine., 800 BI. Avenue B, San Antonio 6... MMrPSwThW 


CANADA 
Blackhall G Company, Ltd., 77-79 Peter St., ngage 2B, Ont... at 
Villemaire Bros., 840 William St., Montreal, Que. _- oe a 
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MAGAZINES FEATURE UNUSUAL COVERS & INSERTS 
Interesting production jobs were involved in recent magazine- 
cover runs at McCall Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. Featured 
on the April cover of Popular Science is a painting of the 
DC-8 jet airliner, printed in 4-color process inks plus a 5th 
color of aluminum. The front cover has a double flap with 
the picture carrying over onto the flap. 

\ three-D effect is utilized on the April issue of Lion’s 
Magazine. Art and plates were produced so that the fore- 
ground figure of a baseball player stands out against the 
fence pictured in the background. 

\ number of large consumer magazines such as the Satur- 
day Evening Post have presented some unusual insert prob- 
lems, such as short-sheet (about half normal page depth) 
inserts, bound to the tail of the book, and held in by extra 
staples, being gathered with the regular signatures from 
the web printing of the regular run. 


WAYSIDE PRESS EXPANDS MAGAZINE PLANT 
A new executive and general office section graces the Way- 
side Press, Mendota, Ill., publication printers. 

The office facility, completed after a year of construction, 
is of Georgian Colonial design, two stories high and topped 
by a tower. One wing is devoted to production and the other 
to administration and creative activities. The second floor 
has been left semi-completed, to provide for future expansion. 

In recent years, the composing room, pressroom and bind- 
ery have been enlarged, and additional space can be added 
if necessary. 

The well-equipped bindery includes seven folding ma- 
chines. a 16-pocket automatic side-stitcher-coverer operation, 
an automatic saddle-stitcher, a hand-fed saddle-stitcher, a 
one-knife and three-knife trimmer, and Cheshire mailing 
machine. 


10 COLOR CORONET PRESS 

One of the world’s largest presses, built by Goss Printing 
Press Company for Coronet magazine, had its first full-color 
run on April 29th at the W. F. Hall Company, Chicago. The 
press can print up to 10 colors almost simultaneously—five 
colors on each side of the web—and can print, cut and fold 
over 3,000,000 pages per hour. A gas-heated drying tunnel 
dries the ink within two seconds after printing. Present were 
numerous executives of Chicago banking, printing, adver- 
tising and publishing firms. 

Occupying the area of about % a city block, the press 
was designed by more than 50 engineers and took nearly one 
year to build. The power and lighting consumed when run- 
ning are compared to that required for about 500 average 
homes. 


R. R. DONNELLEY PLANS EASTERN EXPANSION 
R. R. Donnelley and Sons Co. has tentatively selected Old 
Saybrook, Conn., as the site for their proposed eastern plant 
for printing a portion of Life magazine. Also announced was 
the appointment of Harold A. Schwanbeck, a Donnelley VP, 
as resident manager. 
Construction is expected to start this summer, assuming 
that several remaining problems can be resolved. 
Schwanbeck, formerly director of Donnelley’s Chicago 
Manufacturing Div., is a mechanical engineering graduate 
of the University of Illinois. He joined the firm in 1934 as 
a manufacturing trainee. 


OBITUARY 

Grorce LymMAN Rosertson, long associated with A. WP. 
Robertson and Robertson Bros., N.Y.C. dealers in graphic 
arts machinery, died on May 12 at Holy Name Hospital, 
Teaneck, N. J. He was 49. A native of Stoughton, Mass., he 
was a nephew of A. W. Robertson. 





PROCESS LITHOGRAPHERS. IN 
PROCESS LITHOGRAPHERS. INC. 
PROCESS LITHOGRAPHERS. INC. 
PROCESS LITHOGRAPHERS, INC. 


PROCESS LITHOGRAPHERS. INC. 


New, High speed and rarin’ to go! 
Joining 7 other presses, platemaking 
and bindery in the most modern 
plant in New York. Call for an 


request. 


FOR ROLL LEAF STAMPING 
COVERS OF REBOUND BOOKS 


The Kensol 52 is the new, heavy-duty ver- 
sion of the popular Kensol 11 Library Press 
which has been used by rebinders for 
many years. Available either as a hand- 
operated or air-operated press, the Kensol 
52 has the power and rigidity to stamp up 
to 13 inches on the larger magazine bind- 
ings as well as the standard work. 

When equipped with the new “flip-up” 
Linotype, Ludlow, or Intertype chases, 
multi-line backbone stamping can be done 
in % the time taken by loose type methods. 


Send for complete literature! 


Complete literature on the Kensol 52 
and standard 11 Presses will be sent on 


ouseyiaR 





SPECIAL BACKBONE CHASE 
Quickly locks-up Linotype, 
Ludlow, or Intertype slugs. 
No loose spacing required 
between lines. 


KENSOL §2T HEAVY-DUTY 





estimate, ALgonquin 5-0040 
or visit us at 200 Varick Street. 





JUNE, 1959 


124-132 WHITE ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


AIR-OPERATED STAMPING PRESS 






83 
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ALLIED PHOTO ENGRAVING CO. 


16 GREENBAUM STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


We can photographically convert your single 
or multicolor Letterpress Plates, 
Engravings or Electros to OFFSET POSITIVES. 


© Conversion costs are surprisingly low. © Quality of positives exceptionally good. 

















ad Oe TRANSPARENT COVERS 


TAILORED TO MAKE YOUR NEw TiTLes SELL 


¢ Acetate Sheets reinforced with colored ofene 
* Book Jacket Covers with edging to match publishers’ wrappers 
¢ Acetate Sheets prefolded or flat « Slip cases 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES pep: s-1 
NEWARK 5, N. J. — LOS ANCELES 25, CAL 
BRadshaw 22257 


Bigelow 2-7500 





















CROCKER SURFACED PAPERS 
Antique « Eggshell « Bulking 
Text Book « Bible and Coated Papers 


CROCKER, BURBANK PAPERS, INC. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 























ELECTRONIC ENGRAVING 
CORPORATION 


Specialists in Fairchild Process Halftones 





39 W. 17th St. New York 3, N. Y. WaAtkins 9-1258 


















C. E. FINCK INDEXING CORP. 
157 Hudson Street, N.Y.C. 
CAnal 6-8063 > WaAlker 5-8447 


An entire plant devoted exclusively to better indexing. 






PUBLISHERS’ SERVICES & SUPPLIES 





| HENLYN ENDLEAF 


| IN STOCK — ON SKIDS 


31 x42 — 110 — Gr. 31 35% x 46 — 138 — Gr. 35 
| 34 x 45 — 129 — Gr. 34 38 =x 50— 160 — Gr. 38 


HENRY LINDENMEYER & SONS 


11-12 53rd Avenue Long Island City, N. Y. 
EXeter 2-4400 








e 
Pressmaster End Leat 
HUMIDOR PACKED 
e Meets most rigid BMI Specifications @ Can furnish all 
necessary sheet sizes @ Samples and prices on request 
PAPER CORPORATION OF UNITED STATES 
e@ 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














(P 
Poly graphic 
Complete Book Printing by Offset 


Modern Equipment: Single Color—2 color 
4 Color Presses can print sheet sizes up to 52x76 


310 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y., MUrray Hill 4-1200 




















GLATFELTER Paper 


PERKINS & SQUIER COMPANY 
225 W. 34TH ST., NEW YORK 


Agents for 
P. H. GLATFPELTER CO., PUBLISHERS’ PAPERS 
















li, 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
Black & White * Color Process 


HORAN ENGRAVING CO., INC. 


44 West 28th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


ee 





TTR CHAW & WRTUERTT wet 
} RUTTLE, SHAW & WETHERILL, INC. § 
1215-17-19 Cherry St., Phila. 7, Pa. 2 

&) COMPOSITION AND PLASTIC PLATES &) , 
2 Our Proofreading and Service Are Unexcelled 4 


N. Y. Office: Room 1306, 303 Fifth Ave., OR 9-7193 { 


aaa enh AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAMAALMARAADMRD RRS 








TECHNICAL COMPOSITION CO. 
(Sccentific and “Technical Sook Priaiters) 


: ae ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON I0, MASS. 


























| OFFSET and LETTERPRESS 
T R | G G S - Book Jackets 
COLOR PRINTING ! * 
CORPORATION : Catalogues 
216 West I8th St. N.Y. Il g * 
CHelsea 3-9004 : Promotion Literature 














TN ATI 


BOOK JACKETS ) 


TURCK & REINFELD, INC. 
IR, 207 West 25th Street, New York 1. N.Y. BR, 
—*+ 






WaAtkins 4-4636 














’ C, 
- you chuohed all BP advertising pages for detailed product pe service tlecnnitinn? 








BOOK PRODUCT'® 
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“AMERICAN BOOK-STRATFORD PRESS,-INC. 
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COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
75 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 






LEADING BOOK MANUFACTURERS 











THE CORNWALL PRESS, Inc. 


Complete Book Manufacturing 








PLANT ( EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
: 75 Varick St.. New York 13 
Cornwall. New York WA 5-7600 








ee @ © OS 888884288 BOSH BSBS FT VWASVASBAAVAWATT TBS 


BECKTOLD COMPANY 
Edition Sook Manufacturers 


2705 OLIVE STREET ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





»>_2*e* ee @* 
»-e>**e e222 % @* 











“BOHN 
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BOOK 
MANUFACTURERS 


& CO. INC. 
200 Hudson St., N. Y. WA 5-2063 


























COMPOSITION ... PRINTING... BINDING 


2 and 4 COLOR OFFSET PRESSES 
for BOOK and CATALOGUE LITHOGRAPHY 


Specialists in “Perfect Binding” 











COURT SQUARE PRESS, INC. 


BOSTON 27, MASSACHUSETTS 




















goin F CUNEO Company 
COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
465 WEST CERMAK ROAD ¢t CHICAGO 














THE COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURING SERVICE 
/ ook Craftsmen Associates 
INCORPORATED 
116 West 14th Street, New York 11 + ORegon 5-6830 


SPECIALISTS IN SHORT RUN SCHOLARLY BOOKS 








Lhe BOOKWALTER COMPANY 


Book Manufacturers « Printers « Binders 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


BROCK and RANKIN 











ra 
O44 


4501 West Sixteenth Street 
Chicago 23, lilinois 











The Colonial Press Ine. 


CLINTON, MASS. 
Composition « Plates e Printing ¢ Binding 
A COMPLETE SERVICE TO BOOK PUBLISHERS 
New York Office: 33 West 42nd St. LO. 4-0144 














Contact Franklin A. Sears 


K & R KELLOGG & BULKELEY DIVISION 


FINE OFFSET FOR FINE BOOKS 


CONNECTICUT PRINTERS Incorporated 
HARTFORD 1 > «¢° =e * CONNECTICUT 


ee 





JUNE, 1959 








DESAULNIERS & COMPANY 


BOOK PRINTING BOOK COMPOSITION 
CATALOGS * INSERTS + PUBLICATIONS 


Quality Offset E& Letterpress {Printing 
1701-3RD AVENUE e MOLINE, ILLINOIS 











R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS COMPANY 
THE LAKESIDE PRESS 


Quality Book Printing and Binding 


350 East 22nd Street, Chicago 16 
Eastern Sales Office: : 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17 











a.c. ENGDAHL & CO,, 


Edition Bookbinders 


4150 W. BELMONT AVE. ° CHICAGO 41, ILL. ° AV 3-4406 














* CATALOGUES « MANIFOLD « PUBLICATIONS 
a ® FOLDERS ¢ BOOKLETS ¢ FULL G HALF 
BOUND 


Plastic & Mechanical 
Short Run Editions 


Over Sewing 


, Fisher Bonkbinding Co., Inc. 


228-238 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17, Tel. MU 2-005! 








The Fresidin Raden, Inc. 
Edition, Book, Catalog Binding 
130 N. Morgan St. Chicago 7, Ill. 
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GENERAL OFFSET COMPANY - Inc 


Kooks . Kookvertising 
34 HUBERT ST., N. Y. 13, N. Y. 
WaAlker 5-1700 


TWO Plants To Serve You— 
HADDON BINDERY, INC. 


Book Manufacturers 


llth & Linden Sts., Camden, N. J., Tel. Woodlawn 3-6800-01 












LEADING BOOK MANUFACTURERS 





PROCESS CORPORATION 


200 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. «© WOrth 6-4500 








bee Zooks by offset Offset on Lible Payrers mmm 


ROBERT O. LAW CO 











Specializing 

in the manufacture of 
school text books 

and subscription books 

2100 NORTH NATCHEZ AVENUE — e 











DISTINGUISHED BOOK 
PRODUCTION 


SCRANTON 9, 
PENNA. 














CHICAGO | 








COMPOSITION ¢ PRINTING ¢ BINDING 
GEORGE 


Me Kibbin 


AND SON 
BROOKLYN e@ N.Y. 








BRATTLEBORO « VT. 








PRESS, INC. 


il A L L M A R TYPOGRAPHERS, INC. 


Book Printing + Book Composition 
Book Jackets + Catalogs «+ Inserts 


52 East 19th Street, N. Y. 3 ALgonquin 4-7625 











| iatualell Bindery Co. 
BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


3416 East 23rd St. 
KANSAS CITY 27, MISSOURI | 

















, oe 





| L. 





Hl. JENKINS, Inc. 


Edition Book Manufacturers 
Serving Publishers since 1882 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 








MONTAUK BOOK MFG. CO., INC. 
Composition e Edition Binding 
419 Lafayette St. New York 3, N. Y. 

ALgonquin 4-0480 


Printing 2 














MOORE & COMPANY, INC. 
Book Manufacturers 


2201 GARRETT AVENUE 


BALTIMORE 18, MARYLAND BE lmont 5-8823 








The Murray Printing Company 


FORGE VILLAGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Book Lithographers == 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 60 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET 











MU 2-0641 








KINGSPORT PRESS 
Kingsport 7b 


NEW YORK 
1 EAST 57th STREET 


Tennessee 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
100 EAST OHIO STREET 






















AO The C. J. KREHBIEL Company 


N@= Edition Printers and Binders 
Vics} Eighty years of service to publishers of 


Text Books + Rate Books * Books of the College Press 











1030 BROADWAY - - CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 















Designers & Producers of Bookcovers and Bookbinding 


PUBLISHING CO. 


Pl hia 
239 S Americon Street 


Books by OFFSET 
Single Color Presses up to sheet size 42” x 58” 
Perfector Press up to sheet size 41” x 54” 
Complete Plant Facilities 
Call Joe Locascio GR 7-6100 
N. Y. LITHOGRAPHING CORP., 52. 19 St., N. Y.C 3 


for over 25 years 
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LEADING BOOK MANUFACTURERS 





The South’s Largest and Most Complete Trade Bindery 


Letty Mp a 


“4 Zk 






Cook Lilndory 


CHapel nate 


| __ ZESa , 


219-21 Russell St. Nashville, Tenn. 








C. O. OWEN & CO. 


PRINTERS & BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
2200 Maywood Drive 
MAYWOOD, ILLINOIS 








P. F. Pettibone & Bankes 
27-33 N. Desplaines Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

EDITION BOOK MANUFACTURERS 

















Complete Edition Work 
THE 


Plimpton Press 


Norwood Mass. La Porte Inp. 




















Kenneth W. James, Pres. 
200 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 








Quinn & Booew Company, Inc. 
Complete Book Manufacturing 


PLANT « RAHWAY, NEW JERSBY 
NEW YORK OFFICH «+ 881 FOURTH AVB. 


eee 
| RB AeERrscre eit acniait 














Noted for the finest quality book, catalogue 
and loose-leaf work. Also specialists in 
limited editions. 


RUSSELL-RUTTER COMPANY, INC. 
461 Eighth Avenue e New York City 











EDITION & 
PAMPHLET BINDING 


ADHESIVE (FLEXICO) 


binding, inc. BINDING 


233 Spring St., N.Y.C. LIBRARY BINDING 
OR 5-7715 SINCE 1901 


JF Tapley- Ca 








STillwell 4-8570 FOR 109 YEARS 





32-00 Skillman Ave. EDITION 
Long Island City ld BOOKBINDERS 











wz | THE VAIL-BALLOU PRESS, Inc. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Complete Book Manufacturing 
Producers of KNickoTypeEs, book plates of 


superior quality at attractive prices 


Nenenncad! New York OFFICE 








261 FirtH AVENUE 














BOOK COMPOSITION CO. 
VAN REES = 

BOOK BINDING CORP. 
Old in Years of Service—Young in Years of Production Technique 


19 © 02 
508 W. 26th St, N. Y. 316 Hudson St., N.Y. 





- | 


Book Composition + Linotype + Monotype « Electrotypes - 
Plastic Plates - Fotosetter - Monophoto - Film Service 


Westcott & Thomson, Inc. 
1027 Arch Street, Phila. / 432 4th Ave., N.Y. 














RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


CONKEY DIVISION Printers - Binders 


Book & Catalog Manufacturers 





CHICAGO - 124 W. Monroe St. Manufacturing Plants 
NEW YORK + 405 Park Ave. Hammond, Indiana - Skokie, Illinois 








H. WULEF DESIGN e COMPOSITION 


ELECTROTY PING e PRINTING e BINDING 


508 W. 26, NEW YORK 1 NEW YOUR 

















Manufacturers 


432 FOURTH AVENUB 





NEW YORK, 16, N.Y. 











The Press of 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


offers COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURING SERVICE 


Specialists in thin paper and flexible bindings 





2231 West 110th Street Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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Minimum Order, 





AIR PUMPS 
Leiman Bros. 146-181 Christie St., Newark, N. J. 
ALUMINUM BINDING SCREWS, POSTS 
Gane Brothers G Lane, Inc. 4115 Forest Park Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
G. B. Mfg. Co. 3332 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn 29, N.Y. 


Griffin, Campbell, Hayes, Walsh, Inc. 50 E. 2lst St., New York, N. Y. 


Leonard, Charles Inc. 79-11 Cooper Ave., Glendale 27, N. Y. 


Slade, Hipp and Meloy, Inc. 729 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
United Screw G Bolt Corporation, 2513 W. Cullerton St., Chicago 8, Ill. 
Wilson-Jones Company, Inc. “209 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 


AUCTIONEERS, LIQUIDATORS & APPRAISERS 
Printcraft Representatives 277 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
Schwartz Bros., Auctioneers 277 Broadway, New York id N. Y 
White, Sidney 132 Nassau St., New York 38, N. Y. 


BINDING POSTS-ALUMINUM & BRASS : 
Gane Brothers G Lane, Inc. 4115 Forest Park Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Griffin, Campbell, Hayes, Walsh, Inc. ..50 E. 2lst St., New York, N. Y 
Slade, Hipp and Meloy, Inc. 729 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
United Screw G Bolt Corporation 2513 W. Cullerton St., Chicago 8, III. 
Wilson-Jones, Company Inc. 209 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, III. 


BOOK & CATALOG MAILING CARTONS 
Joseph B. Nelson Co. 450 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


BOOK REPAIR & PRESERVATION 2 ; 
Arbee Co. 95 Summit Ave., Summit, N. J 
Transparent Protection Co. 16-22 Lawrence St., Newark 2, N. J 


BOXING & PACKAGING 


Commercia! Bindery, Inc. 854 Howard St., Detroit 26, Mich 


BRASS STAMPING & EMBOSSING DIES 
Allied _—o = 552 W. Broadway, ner York 12, N. Y. 
Schultz, E. C., G C 712 S. Federal St., Chicago 5, Ill 


BRASS TYPE 


Olsen Mark Corp. 124 White St., New York 17, N. Y 


CABINETS, STANDS, TYPECASES 
Zimmer Printers Supply Co. 71 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 


CAMBRICS & HOLLANDS 


Dennison Mfg. Co. 300 Howard St., Framington, Mass. 


COATING-VARNISHING-LACQUERING (SHEETS OR ROLLS) 
A. Ackerman Co. 1320 S. 54th Ave., Cicero 50, Ill 
Paper Converting G Finishing Co....110] S. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 24, III. 


COVERS FOR THE TRADE 


American Beauty Cover Co. 2002 N. Field, Dallas, Texas 


General Binding Corp. 1101 Skokie Hwy. Northbrook, III. 
Kingsport Press Kingsport, Tennessee 
Nat’! Cover G Mfg. Co., Inc. 6727 S. Broadway, St. Louis 11, Mo 
). G R. Weiss 30 East 10th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


CUTTING STICKS (WOOD & PLASTIC) 
American Wood Type Mfg. Co. 45-25 9th St., Long Island City 1, N 


DRYERS: GAS & ELECTRIC, Tn RED 
Doyle, J. E., Co 1220 W. 6th St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


ENDLEAF PAPERS 


Schuylkill Paper Co. 116 S. 7th St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


ENVELOPE INSERTS 


The Sawdon Company, Inc. 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


EXPORTERS-IMPORTERS 


Arnold Barsky Bookbinding Cloths, Inc. 15 Ferry St., N.Y.C. 


EYELETS: PLASTIC, METAL, TELESCOPIC 


Kirk F. J., Molding Co. Brook St., Clinton, Mass 
FILING SUPPLIES & SYSTEMS 

Crownola Loose Leaf Prod., Inc. 132 Greene St., New York 12, N. Y. 
GLUE PO 


Hold- Heet Products Corp. 905 Belmont Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


GILDING SERVICE 


Marchetti, R., & Bro. 44 Bond St., New York 12, N. Y. 


GUMMING 
Paper Converting G Finishing Co...1101 S. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 24, III. 


HAND BINDING 


J. & R. Weiss. ...30 East 10th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
ae 

J. Aigner Co. Pee ee 426 S Clinton St., Chicago 7, III. 

fedex Manufacturers 2814 Clearwater St., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 

Wilder Binding G Finishing Co... 512 S. Peoria St., Chicago, III. 








SPECIALTY SERVICES, SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT 


RATE: $25.00 (net), 


one line, one year, payable with order. No charge for Classification Heading 


per 20 pica (as illustrated), for twelve consecutive insertions per year 

































































INDEXING TABS 


Wabash Metal Products Co. 1569 Morris St., Wabash. ind 


u. 


INKS: GOLD & SILVER 


Marset, Inc. 1186 Broadway, New York, N_ Y. 
KNIFE GRINDING MACHINERY 

Amsterdam Cont’! Types G Equip. ; 268 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. 
LAMINATING MACHINES 

Haas Laminator Corporation .---110 E. 31st St., New York, N. Y, 


LAMINATING SERVICE 
Mor-Gan Laminating G Foliating Co... 333 Sixth Ave., New York. N. Y, 
Nicholstone Book Bindery 210 Russell St., Nashville 6, Tenn. 
Paper Converting G Finishing Co. 1101 S. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 24, III. 


LACQUERING AND COATING SERVICE 


Paper Converting & Finishing Co...1101 S. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 24, Ill, 


LEATHERS-GENUINE 
Hoyt G Worthen Tanning Corp. Railroad St., Haverhill, Mass. 
Puerto Rico Tanning Corp. Box 577, Juncos, Puerto, Rico 


LINE-UP & REGISTER TABLES 


Amsterdam Cont’! Types G Equip. 268 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C, 


LOOSE LEAF BINDER MACHINERY 


Thermatron Div. of Willcox G Gibbs 214 W. 39th St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


LOOSE LEAF BINDERS 
Kamket Corporation 54 Winter St., Holyoke, Mass. 
Loose Leaf House 156 W. 3lst St., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


LOOSE LEAF RINGS & METALS 


Eagle Metal Works, Inc. 3627—36th St. ,Long Island City, N. Y 


General Binding Corp. 1101 Skokie Hwy. Northbrook, Ill. 
Leonard, Charlies Inc. 79-11 Cooper Ave., Glendale 27, N. Y. 
Tenacity Mfg. Co. Cooper & Hosea Sts., aaa, Cincinnati 15, O. 
U. S. Ring Binder Corp. 33 N. Front S , New Bedford, Mass. 


Wilson Jones Co. 209 S. pont St., Chicago 6, III. 


LOOSE LEAF SHEET LIFTERS 


Wilson Jones Co. 209 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, III. 


PAPER CLEANERS 


Doyle, J. E., Co. 1220 W. 6th St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


PAPER FEEDERS 


Amsterdam Cont’! Types & Equip 268 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. 


PASS 3OOKS & bane BOOKS 


Kunz, J. B., Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 


PLASTIC HEAT SEALING EQUIPMENT 
Cosmos Electronic Machine Corp. 656 Broadway, N. Y. 12, N. Y. 
Thermatron Div. of Willcox G Gibbs... 214 W 39th St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


PLATE MOUNTING BASES 
(1) Copper, (2) Magnesium, (3) Plastic, (4) Steel 
Amsterdam Cont’! Types G Equip. 268 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. 


PRESSURE ADHESIVE: 
(Kleen-Stik Strips and Spots) 


Commercial Bindery, Inc. 854 Howard St., Detroit 26, Mich. 


PRESSURE SENSITIVE ADHESIVES 


Paper Converting G Finishing Co....1101 S. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 24, III 


SEALING MACHINES (AUTO.) SELF MAILERS 
Seal-O-Matic Mach. Mfg. Co. 145 Hudson St., New York, N. Y 
Thermatron Div. of Willcox & Gibbs 214 W. 39th St., N. Y. 18, N.Y 


STATIC ELIMINATORS 
Doyle, j. E., cn The 


1220 W 6th St., Cleveland Ohio 
Simco Co... 


920 Walnut St., Lansdale, Pa 


TAPES: STRIPPING 
Mid-States Gummed peper Div... 6850 S. Harlem Ave., Bedford Park, Ill. 
Rexford Paper Co. ..3100 W. Mill Road, Milwaukee Wisc 


THERMOMETERS & PYROMETERS 


Wabash Metal Products Co... ...1569 Morris St., Wabas”, Ind. 


TYPE: FOUNDRY 


Amsterdam Cont’! Types G Equip... =< 268 Fourth Ave Y.C. 
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ELECTRONIC 
HEAT SEALING DiES 
For the Bindery Trade 


A & S$ STEEL RULE DIE CORP. 
195 Chrystie St. N.Y. 2 OR-4-5202 








BINDERY SERVICES & SUPPLIES 








CAKIVAR oes uc. 





THE PLASTIC COATING corporation 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 








Russell Ernest Baum 


Folders 


461 - 8th Ave., N. Y. C. Tel. - BR - 9-5057 








THE QUEEN CITY PAPER CO. 
Cincinnati Established 1868 Ohio 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 


Distributors for 
DAVEY BINDERS BOARD 


Distributors for 
INTERLAKEN MILLS 














FOR 50 YEARS MAKERS OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
GLUES FOR EVERY BOOKBINDING USE 
CARBON SNAP-OUT 


#2 BURRAGE Glize) mons 


BURRAGE GLUE CO. 15 VANDEWATER ST., N. Y.C. 
















Aran j:: eet, )§=manufacturers of various size 
LOOSE LEAF METALS 
for RING BINDERS 


EAGLE METAL WORKS INC. 


Est. 1925 © 3627 36 St., Long Island City, N. Y. ¢ ST 4-3057-8 


ESTABLISHED 1892 
We specialize in 
every adhesive used in 
a bindery. 


SAMUEL SCHWEITZER CO, 


660 WEST LAKE ST., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 











Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Ine. 
729-733 West Lake Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 





Aluminum Binding Posts, Leathers, Binders’ Board, 
Perfect Roll Leaf, etc. 
Interlaken Cloth Du Pont Fabrikoid 








GEORGIA LEATHER COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 
VINYL & PYROXYLIN COATED MATERIALS 


in weights from .010 to .080 
For The Bookbinding Trade 














(ax A Complete Bindery Glue Service | Offices at 
wt Flexible Glues * Pastes » Padding Glues | 
Sy Synthetic Resin Adhesives 2 
USED THRUOUT THE WORLD! | Cleveland 


MANHATTAN ADHESIVES CORPORATION | se°t2u 


{425 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. | Kalamazoo 
FACTORIES AT—}3961 So. Lowe Ave.. Chicago. III. Tampa 








Every wire, plastic 
and metal binding 
— case covers and 
slip cases, all finish- 


SLOVES 


601 West 26th St., New York 1 











Electronic 


HEAT SEALING DIES 


A. W. Peterson & Sons Die Co., Ine. 
131 Prince St. N. Y. C. 











So Easy 
to get more information on new products 
and new services. Circle the reference num- 
ber on the prepaid READER’S SERVICE 
CARD (facing back cover). Mail it and the 


information will be rushed to you. 





Algonquin 5-2552 


ing operations. 








CTA LIN0-LOK Gaia 


A WIRE BINDING 
Pages lie flat—perfect alignment—cannot slip out. 


PIRAL BINDING CO., INC. 


10 Columbus Circle, New York, N. Y. @ Circle 5-122! 














Embossing Plates for the Bindery Trade 
Copper Electrotype Embossing Plates 
Solid Steel Engraved Embossing Plates 
All Supplies for Embossing Beds 


Founded 1888 
STANDARD EMBOSSING PLATE MFG. CO. 


121-131 Pulaski Street Newark 5, New Jersey 








Flexible Glues & Resins 
Non-Warp & Pyroxylin Pastes 


“Better Binding for Better Reading 
thru Bestick” 


UNITED PASTE & GLUE CORP. 














40 - 42 Renwiek St.. New York 13 « Tel. AL. 5-0114 




















Classified Ads 



























REBUILT MACHINERY 


Smyth #3, #4, #10 

Smyth #1 H.F. and Auto. Case Maker 
Smyth #2 H.F. Case Maker 

Smyth No. 1 Cloth Cutter 

Smyth #10 Casing-in Machine 

Smyth Caseback Former 

National 16”, 20” & 28” Book Sewers 
Peerless Burton 30” Rot. Slot. Perf. 
Portland & Rosback Ft. Pwr. Pnchs. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ON: 


NEW Acme-Morrison & National 
Wire Stitchers 

NEW Berry Nipping Presses 

NEW Berry Book Presses 

NEW Berry Signature Presses 

NEW C & P Paper Cutters 

NEW C & P 10x 15 NS Presses 

NEW Friel Check Imprinters 

NEW Brackett Jogging Machines 

NEW Kensol Stamping Presses 

NEW Nygren-Dahly & Rosback Perfs. & 
Drills 

NEW Potdevin, Gluing Machines, Wringers, 
Dewarpers 

NEW Sieb Corrugated Paper Cutter 

NEW Stainless Steel Press Boards 


E. C. FULLER CO. 


28 Reade St., New York 7 
720 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5 
































































SURPLUS BINDERY 
EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





Quantity Description Motor Equip. 
1 Heavy Duty Gang Stitcher 39” 

5 Stations Serial #1023-50 AC 
1 Pony Stitcher—2 Stations— 

Serial 993-50 AC 


1 Multiple Head Stitcher—2 Heads— 
Serial 294V Model 16 AC 


1 Multiple Head Stitcher—2 Heads— 
Serial 296V Model 16 


1 Bostitch #33 Model 18 


1 Southworth Round Corner AC 
1 Potdevin Dewarper 30” #1043 

(Portable) DC 
1 Potdevin Wringer Portable 42” AC 
2 Margin Gluers Potdevin AC 
4 Automatic 8” Table Gluers 

Type LM Potdevin AC 
1 K—1931 x 1 Feeder 1931 x 1 DC 
1 K1933 x 3 (We overhauled) 

KF1933 x 3 DC 


1 4-pocket Sheridan Automatic 
Inserter 3 knife with Christiansen 
Stitcher (1565-56) #881 G 
Trimmer #90 AC 


14 x 20 W W C Serial #1149 AC 
14 x 20 W W C Serial #1447 AC 
*O” Cleveland 0-541 Feeder OS-99, DC 
Dexter Folder—Cross Feeder 


—-— os 


12 x 16—36 x 48 #5051 AC 
1 Dexter Folder—Cross Feeder 
12 x 16—39 x 52 #7323 DC 


McKenzie Service, Inc. 
95 Morton St., New York 14, N.Y. 
WAtkins 4-8300 

















Mail Box Number Replies 
to Box # 
c/o BOOK PRODUCTION 
404 4th Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


DISPLAY RATES 
$10.00 per inch, 





Minimum $5.00 BOOK PRODUCTION 
+ baad oy 75e per line | 404 Fourth Avenue 
$2, sheneo~=10%, dieses Box #—add’! 50¢ New York 16, N. Y. 





EQUIPMENT FOR EXCHANGE 








Will trade a Number 2 Casemaker in good con- 
dition for a Number 1 Casemaker, automatic 
feed, in same condition. UNIVERSAL BOOK- 
BINDERY, r. O. Box 159, San Antonio, Tex. 











REBUILT EQUIPMENT SOURCES 








EASTERN 
Gomptte Machinery Exch.—N.Y.C. 

30 W. 24th St. ts ...ORegon 5-4540 
Lawson, The, Co.—N.Y.C. 


219 E. 44th St. LOngacre 3-060C 
Payne, Ernest Corp.—N.Y.C. 
82 Beekman St.-........ 
Printers Supply Co., ‘Ine. —N. Y. C. 
10 White St. Walker 5-3540 


_.BEekman 3-179] 


Quog Machinery Co., “Ine. —N. Y. 14. N.Y. 
Lf OS ee CHelsea 2-7460 
Wagner G Lehman, me & ) tate -%. ¥.C. 
§ Beekman St....... _......WOrth 2-2063 


MID WESTERN 





bar Ptrs.’ ante Wks.—Chicago 
601 W. Lak RAndolph 6-1877 


Cone, Bros. & _— Inc. —Chicago 


5 W. Lake St. _.MOnroe 6-5840 
Jones, James H., Co. —Chicago_ 
808-10 W. Washington bet) See SEeley 3-6020 
Lawson, The, Co.—Chicago 
608 S. Dearborn St._.....--..-.-. WAbash 2-5800 
Spero, J. G Co., Inc. ae 
549 W. Randolph St. : _...ANdover 3-4633 


Stelp-Gore Co.—Chicago 

tz S. jetterson St......_...........=. 
Stout, Samuel C. Co.—Chicago 

343 S. Dearborn St.............HArrison 7-7464 
Tompkins a Equip. Co. —Chicago, Hl. 

712 S. Clark St... ..WAbash 2-4725 
Turner Ptg. Mchy., Inc. —Chicago 

734 Sherman St. ..HArrison 7-7613 
Abrams, M. L., Co. —Cleveland 

1841 Prospect a CHerry 1-1310 
Turner Ptg. Mchy., Inc.—Cleveland 

6510 Euclid Ave. EXpress 1-1480 
Turner Ptg. Mchy., Inc.—Detroit 

6327 Linwood_.._..........._..... WOodward 3-8269 


CEntral 6-2955 





REDUCE CREDIT LOSSES 
by Using 
DEPENDABLE 
" & 


Specialists in The Graphic 
Arts Industry 


Ask Us About Our Service 
WoOrsth 6-0870 


P. A. T. 93 Worth St. 


New York 13, N. Y. 








REBUILT PAPER CUTTERS; 
56” Seybold 6Z Auto 3 VA Seybold 3-knife 
50” Seybold Precision A, 
Automatie Spacer 24x44 Seybold Die 
44" Seybold 10Z Auto. Press : 
33”, 36"" Seybold Aute. Se Die 
33”, 342", 38/2" Os- 30/2" Diamond 
wego Auto. Paper Jogger 48x68 


MAX BARASCH 
211 West 20th Street, New York, N. Y. 
WAtkins 9-2694 





ACETATE LAMINATING 
Can be done profitably with the Haas 
Dry Process, Continuous Laminator with- 
out messy adhesives. Laminate one or 
both sides up to 24” width, any length. 
12” model also available. Write today! 

HAAS LAMINATOR CORP. 

110 E. 31 St., New York 16, N. Y. 








NON DISPLAY RATES 










MAIL BOX # REPLIES e/o 








| BOOKBINDING 
| MACHINES & 
SERVICE 


New WIDE-RANGE} 


BACKLINING & HEADBAND 


| MACHINE 
| REBUILT & GUARANTEED 


|| Smyth #1 Auto Casemaker 
|| Smyth #1 /H. F. Casemaker 
| Smyth #2 H. F. Casemaker 
|| Smyth #3, #4, #10 Sewers 
|| National 16” Sewer 


SCHULER BROS., INC. 


100 School St., Bergenfield, N. J. 
124 W. 18th St., New York, N.Y. 
Phone: ORegon 5-5750 


SIMPLEX TIPPING MACHINE 




















SIMPLEX TIPPING MACHINE 





SMYTH auto. feed #2 Casemaker 
MURRAY Triple Liner 

Job Folders, 52”, 56” 
CLEVELAND K Folder 
SHERIDAN Embossers 18”, 28” 
SHERIDAN 4 head Stitcher 
JUENGST 3 head Stitcher 


ROBERTSON BROS., INC. 


117 CEDAR LANE 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 














LOOKING FOR A NEW JOB? 


Journeyman to Executive 
Positions open all parts of U. S. in Book 
Manufacturing and Bindery Work (edi- 
tion, trade, blank book & commercial) 

GRAPHIC ARTS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
Helen M. Winters, Mgr. 
Dept. BB6, 307 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 











HELP WANTED 


Young man with ‘enough Bindery experience to 
know he wants to learn trade, Forwarding, 
Finishing, Folding Machine. 

Reply Box 811-10. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 
BOOK MANUFACTURING 


Professional salesman with complete book 
manufacturing experience to call on pub- 
lishers. You must be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with composition, paper, press- 
work and bindery techniques and proc- 
esses. An intelligent ability to assist and 
recommend in matters of design as well 
as materials is most essential. Our com- 
pany is long established, well respected 
and very progressive. We have extensive 
facilities for either offset or letterpress 
production. You'll like our management, 
our policies and generous compensation 
plan. Write full particulars concerning 
your education and business experience. 
Send a recent snapshot. 





V. L. Young, Sales Manager 


VON HOFFMANN PRESS, inc. 
105 So. 9th St. St. Louis, Mo. 


— 


























Classified Ads 





Protit 
Producers! 





*All Priced to Save You Money! 


No. 2 Miehle, 35x50, Dexter 
Feed, Extension Delivery. 

Miller Simplex 20x26. 

Kelly Presses B. C, No. 1-2-3. 


No. 46 Miehle Unit, 32x45, 
Serial #19967; Stream Feed, 
Roll-off Motorized Ext. Del. 


#189 Dexter Jobber, 
38 x 50 Par. 16 & 32. 


Miller TY, 27x41 Two Color, 
Ser. #6848, 4-track, late style. 


5-Color 30x42 Cottrell Sheet-Fed 
Rotary. 


5-Color 40x54 Cottrell Sheet-Fed 
Rotary. 


2 No. 41 Miehle 2-Color Units, 
chain del. Latest models. 


38”, 40”, 44”, 50”, 56” and 64” 
Seybold Cutters. 


P47 Saber Cutter, 242 years old. 


Sheridan 10-Box 12”x16” Gather- 
ing Machine, 3-wire stitcher. 


L-142 ATF Mann Offset Press. 
Model 8 & 14 Linotypes. 


Model 29—42 pica Linotype Mix- 
er, #56,500; quadder, 4 full- 
length 90-channel mags. 


*Prices and Complete List on Request. 
Terms and Trade-Ins Accepted. 
Complete Plants Bought and Sold. 


ERNEST PAYNE Corp. | 


Headquarters for Letterpress 
und Offset Equipment 


82 Beekman Street, N. Y. 38, N. Y. 
BEekman 3-1791 








my 


R. MARCHETTI & BRO., INC. = 
* FINE BOOK GILDING x | 


Gilt Edges © Red Under Gold ¢ Gilt Tops: 
Spraying * Hand G Air Brush Bordering = 
Beveling on Book Boards ¢ Deckeling 

44 Bond St. New York 12, N. Y. 

ESTABLISHED 1916 GRamercy 7-5629 





DISPLAY RATES 


$10.00 per inch, 
Per Single Columa 


Minimum $5.00 
75¢ per line 
Box #—add’l 50¢ 


12 times—10% discount 
6 times—5% discount 





FOR SALE 





Cleveland Automatic Folder Model 00-22x28 
Cleveland Automatic Folder Model B 25x38 
Cleveland Automatic Folder Model M 25x38 
Cleveland Automatic Folder Model K 39x52 
56” Modern Jobber 189A, Cross Feeder 
Seybold 56” Precision, power back gauge 





paper cutter 

Seybold 64” 10Z power back gauge 
paper cutter 

Sheridan Perfect Binder with 40 pocket 9x12, 
Gathering Machine 

Smyth #2 Automatic Casemaker 

Fuller Triple Liner and Headband machine 


J. SPERO & COMPANY 
549 West Rando!ph, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Phone: ANdover 3-4633 
Baum 22x28 Pile Feeder—A.C. Motor; Robin- 
son Double & Single Scoring Machines; 20x20 
Brackett Jogger; Friel Check Imprinter; Blotch- 
ford Opti-Check Register Device; Marshak Form 
Truck. PRINTER’S TROUBLE SHOOTER, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 
#1 Smyth Case Maker in good working condi- 
tion, very reasonable. #10 Smyth Casing-In 
Machine, in perfect working condition. Model 
B Folder with continuous feeder and all attach- 
ments, very reasonable. BERT MANUFACTUR- 





ING CO.,_ Irvington-on-Hudson, New York, 
LYric 1-8600. 
Brehmer Book Sewing Machine (British) like 


new—$1000. #3 Smyth $400. Fortuna Skiving 
Machine $200. Baum & 00 Cleveland Folders 
22x28-Pile Feeders. All A. C. Motors. Send for 
list of buys that will open your eyes! PRINTERS 
FROUBLE SHOOTER, New Haven, Conn. 





REBUILT & GUARANTEED 
BINDERY EQUIPMENT 
DEXTER NEWS FOLDERS 
DEXTER BOOK FOLDERS 
1—44x62” Dex Jobber 2 Par Following 

2nd Fold 


1—42x57” #I191A Outside Attach. 2 par. 
1 Rt. Ang. 


2—39x52” #189A; 1-36x48” #189 Par-52 
2—36x48” #190 

1—30x44” #189 Par. 32 

1—28x42” 


2—Dbl 16-32 #103 & 104 
Single Folds 25” to 56” 


1—40x54” 4 Rt. Angles Dex. Newspaper 
Folder 


62 & 70” Brown Quads 

68”—4-32 Brown Folder 

2—Christensen Stitchers, Straight & Curve 
Needle Sewing Machines 

2—#16 Boston Mult HD Stitchers 

1—Casemaker 


| STOLP-GORE CO. 
1] Sh ee neh ul. 














FOLDERS & FEEDERS 


Large selection, New, Used and Rebuilt 
Brown Folding Machine Co. Since 


3767 Chester Ave. Cleveland 14, Ohio 





KENSOL 


GOLD STAMPING EQUIPMENT 
OLSENMARK ROLL LEAF 


SERVOL, BRASS G&G STEEL TYPE 


OLSENMARK CORPORATION 
128 White St., N.Y. 13, N.Y. CAnal 6-3384-5 





GEORGE WEIGL 


134 W. 26th St., N.Y.C. CHelsea 2-7335 
GENERAL REPAIR SHOP FOR 
ALL KINDS OF BOOXBINDING 

MACHINERY 

also Manufacturers of Leather Edge Burnish- 

ing Machines and Round-Corner Cutters. 














CHARLES A. MULLER 


co., INC. 

SMYTH SPECIALISTS 
Manufacturing and Servicing of 
Bookbinders’ Machinery, Paper Punching 
ies, Step and Thumb Index Cutters, ete. 


153 Lafayette St., N. Y. 13 
CAnal 6-2843 














Gert Full Production 


QUALITY PRINTING 
Without Stops for 
Unnecessary Washups 


~\y. 
Dole SHEET CLEANERS 
@ Write for Free Bulletia 


SY) J — DOYLE COMPANY 





NON DISPLAY RATES 


MAIL BOX + REPLIES c/o 
BOOK PRODUCTION 

404 Fourth Avenue 

New York 16, N. Y. 















BINDERY 


EQUIPMENT 
NEW AND REBUILT 


Smyth #1 Automatic Case Maker 
Smyth #24 Casing-In Machine 
Smyth #12 Sewers, AC Motors 
Smyth #1 and #2 Case Makers 
Smyth #10 Casing-In Machines 
Smyth Case Back Former 
Sheridan Covering Mach. 72 x 9/2 
Sheridan 9 x 12 Gatherer, Stitcher, 
Perfect Binding & Covering Unit 
Nat’! Straight Needle Sewers 16” 
Smyth Curved Needle Sewers #3, 
#4, #6, #8, #10 
Singer Sewers #7-11, #7-13 
Christensen Stitcher, 6 Stations 
Pleger Rd. Corner Turning In Mach. 
Crawley Rounders and Backers 
Duplex Rotary Board Cutters 
Book Back Gluers 
Brackett Stripper Single Head 
Smyth 24” Conveyor Gluer 
Potdevin 24” Type 0 Bench Gluer 
Potdevin 29” Type 0 Bench Gluer 
Gluemaster 27” Gluer W/Stand 
Glue Cookers With Agitators 
Jacques 33” and 40” Board Shears 
Standing Presses 20 x 28 
Press Brds. Stainless Stl. Bd. 18x24 
Press Brds. Fibre Bound 20 x 28 
Press Boards Brass Bound 20 x 24 
Nevlen Rod Dollies 
Baum Folder Model 289, 19x25 
Cleveland Folder Model 00 
Cleveland Folder Model E 
Marresford Automatic Tipper 
7% x 10% 
Sulby Tipper Standard 20” 
Latham Multiplex Power Punch 
Pebbling Machine 
Robinson 45” Rotary Card Cutter 
Gem 30” Hand Lever Cutter 
C & P 30%” Hand Lever Cutter 
Sheridan 33” Power Cutter 
Sheridan 34/2 Power Cutter 
Murphy ‘Speedisealer’’ 
Nygren-Dahly 36” Rotary Perforator 
Rosback 36” Rotary Perf. Heads 
Rosback Pony 28” Rd. Hole Perf. 
Pleger Gathering Table 
Paper Balers 
Latham Stitchers 2” & 34” Cap. 
Morrison Stitcher Model 12 Z 
Boston #16 Multiple Hd. 44” Cap. 
Anderson Bundling Press 
Job Backers 
Peerless Mtr. Drive Gold Stamper 
Fortuna Skiver 
New Earlline Hydraulic Standing 
and Bundling Presses 
New Moffett Printed Endsheet 
Stripping Mach. Auto. Feed & 
Cutoff 
New Moffett Drill Side Sewer Auto. 
Feed and Cutoff 
New Lovell Wringers 20”, 24”, 30” 
New Syntron Joggers 
New Southworth Punches & Access. 


We Buy Used Equipment 
Complete Plant or Individual Items 


JAMES H. JONES CO. 


Phone SEeley 3-6020-21-22-23 


808-810 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 7, Ill. 
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ook froductions 


mcorporating BOOK BINDING MAGAZINE 


THREE GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION ISSUES 


With valuable editorial features that will give your 


advertising extra selling power at no increase in rates! 





AUGUST: “PREVIEW ISSUE” Packed with advance news, photos and 


data on equipment and material to be exhibited at the show. Forms 


close July 20. 











SEPTEMBER: “SHOW ISSUE” Containing a special section: “Production 


Equipment Data.” Featuring comparative vital statistics for a broad range Foduction 
of machinery including Cutters, Folders, Presses, Drills, Punches, Perfora- Equipment 
tors, Joggers, Gluing, Gathering and Inserting Machines, Perfect Binders, Dua 


Backers, Liners, etc. This will be the most comprehensive array of equip- 
ment data ever published in Book Production. It will insure maximum 
life and reference value for this issue. 


A large bonus distribution is assured as this issue will also be sold at our 
booth at the Coliseum. Forms close August 17. 


OCTOBER: “EXPOSITION & CONVENTION REPORTS ISSUE" Loaded with 


pictures and reports of the Exposition and summaries of Conventions held 
during the Exposition. This issue will also be distributed ai the Book 
Manufacturers Convention, October 21-24, at the Greenbrier. Forms 
close September 21. 


Put these 3 big bonus issues on your advertising schedule! 





Make space and color reservations now! 
@ 
Toduction 


Shock tides 


404 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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